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CHURCH SPIRES 


A cHuRcH spire is the most spiritual thing man has con- 
trived. It is, therefore, the most poetical; for things spiritual 
are the highest form of poetry. Greek temples had no spires. 
Spires came with Christ. The irresistible poetry of him ran along 
the veins of men like sunlight until when they came to build a 
place of worship out in the sunlight, far from the catacombs, 
unconsciously they flung their architecture into aspiration. A 
spireless church is an eyeless structure, having lost the essential 
spirit of what it is. Those churches which are built like a library 
building, or a court of justice, or an opera house have lost the 
beat of the heart of ecclesiastical architecture. Men should not 
be tolerated as church architects who do not have in their own 
hearts the secret of God and the distillation through their plans 
of the mood of the gospel. This is a cardinal sin of contempo- 
raneous church architecture. It has been secularized. In the 
name of something new they have imposed on the untutored in 
these fine spiritual atmospheres the grim spirit of utility that 
leads to the forgetting of God. 

A church is the only thing of its sort on this earth. There 
are no kinsfolk to churches. They belong to the immortality of 
man, while all things substellar belong to the temporality of man. 
They die as man was thought to die before The Deathless came 
and wrought havoc with death. In the passion for utility, for 
modernity forsooth, for social rooms and serving rooms and the 
most modern Sunday school appliances, we have been led far 
and away from the sublimity which a church really is, and must 
remain if so be it shall retain its shining hold upon the life of the 
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world. Utilitarian church architecture forgets central things— 
not matters of minutia, but a heart thing. A church is a reminder 
of man and a reminder of God and a reminder of both of them 
in the same breath; not man one time and God another time, but 
to think of both simultaneously and always so, as we think of 
summer and greenery, as we think of motherhood and tenderness, 
as we think of darkness and dew. As far as a church building 
can be seen it should remind him who sees it of his God. 

Wherever a spire springs skyward the observer knows a church 
is set. The spire is a finger pointing to our rendezvous of eternity. 
Our homeland is the sky, where dwells the Master of Eternity at 
whose behest we mortals make our quest into the infinite. If in 
a spirit of materialistic fault-finding some one should call this 
other-worldliness, we do not argue, but rejoice. We know that the 
church is built on the ground, but is not from the ground. It 
is from the skies and to the skies. It climbs skyward because 
thence it came and thither it aspires. Like a man, the church 
sets foot upon the ground, but walks out into the sky. He walks 
the ground: he inhales the sky. Man takes to the sky like the 
mountains and the birds. Those who think of him as a terrene 
thing lack grasp of his personality and immensity—both of his 
soul and his body. Man is not “of the earth, earthy,” in the way 
users of that phrase often intend it. Man has a spire to his soul. 
When strange Thoreau said, “Time is the stream I go fishing in” 
—what did that curious recluse stumble toward save that man 
was larger than time and more lasting, and could use it as an 
appanage of his soul? And quite certainly time is larger than 
earth. The roots of life are in the earth like the roots of pines, 
and—like the pines too—life crests in the sky against the day- 
spring and the star-drip and the soothing voices of the wandering 
winds. We must compute man’s entirety. He is cubic. Height 
is his third and sublime dimension and is least negligible of all 
his proportions. 

A Christian church symbolizes man in this immense entirety. 
A church house is a parable of man, likewise a parable of God. 
The homely holding to the grouud, the glorious holding with the 
sky—this is man. Earth is a shifting sand-bar on the wild ways 
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of the sea. The sky is the ageless durability. On it is no hint 
of age or withering. Young as that far-off first morning when 
the sky arched blue, so the sky abides. The shifting years have 
lumbered along under its wide expanse, but have left no fleck of 
dust from its worn sandals along its fair highways. There it 
towers, domed in immitigable majesty, fair as the blue flower 
which somewhere God grows to wear above his heart, and new— 
always new—and misty with mystery and mercy. Mountains 
lessen in height, and the valleys are slowly wasting into the sea, 
while no wash of rain nor pressure of years diminishes the stature 
of the sky. The sky is to the world what the soul is to the body. 
Man builds skyscrapers for business, but does not eventuate them 
in a spire. Their utility is of the earth, worthy, unambiguous. 
It traffics in time: man traftics in eternity. There lies the differ- 
ence; and it is an immeasurable difference and utterly sublime, 
and holds all of man as it holds all for man. It is the mute oratory 
of the soul. There should be no hesitation in being able to dis- 
cover what a church is not—as there should be no hesitation in 
being able to discover what a church is. It is not a refectory nor 
a debating chamber—though it has place and room for both. Its 
supremacy and primacy should speak unambiguous as a daydawn. 
I know railroad stations with noble campaniles, but never one with 
a spire. Utility knows its limitations and has an innate modesty 
which we do well to fathom. The early men of prayer and faith 
and love who built cathedrals built them cruciform, after the 
instrument on which the Saviour died. That was the ground 
plan. Then rose the roof, with vast vault like an immature sky, 
and that, in turn, leaped Godward as the blue into which the 
same Saviour leaped on wings of light on that far-away and yet 
near-at-hand day when he swept up into glory behind the glory 
where we shall some good day abide with him. The spire points 
to this acclivity as to mutely admonish, “Thither haste ye.” 
Nothing in beautiful England is so engaging and captivating 
as the sight of church tower and spire before you behold aught 
else in the approaching city. All else a city possesses shrivels in 
loveliness as compared with the severe and holy control a cathedral 
takes, as by divine right, of the city where it builds its walls 
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against the sky. I cannot speak the effect these cathedral bulks 
have on my spirit, but all about is made holy ground, and all the 
sky and twilight or noon seem to be taken in hand as by the 
angel of the Lord. And the same is true of the hamlet or country- 
side where through the greenery the village church tower stands, 
sentinel of God, to keep safe through the night to dawn the “little 
town of Bethlehem,” where it resides and presides. It haunts a 
body, soul and sight, as nothing else I encounter in all England 
has power to do. Not all England’s history and storied ways can 
crowd the soul with wonder and dream like the church. The 
cathedral in Stratford-on-Avon lords it over the world of quiet 
water and sloping downs and storied Kenilworth and bastioned 
Warwick Castle so that—aside from the crystal genius who once 
was there and now is everywhere—the cathedral where his dust 
is stayed mounts on high to say that spirit cannot dim nor die. 
Approaching the cathedral cities of England is a royal visita- 
tion. What kings have been there does not invade with its trivial 
impertinence. That the Spirit of God has been there of old and 
resides is the kingly feature that grips the hands of the soul; and 
man has still a Friend where God resides. A cathedral comes 
across the spirit like daydawn across the hills. One yearns for 
the apocalypse of those cathedral towers and spires growing high 
and holy in the foreground as, in spirit or body, or both, approach 
is made to those old homes of prayer, where what may be said in 
a half dream is that “here prayer was wont to be made.” We 
do not, with hesitant step and word, consider that here men are 
wont to die and from these holy altars men are wont to be buried. 
What we do get impression of is that here men and women take 
their boat to the far shore where deathless morning waits to shine 
across the sky with eventual glory. It is the cathedral we come 
to see, and it is the cathedral we do see ere we see the community 
where it is built. The inspiration of this bit of ground that will 
not be satisfied until it invades the high places of the sky meets 
us across approaching fens or river meadows where the waters 
meet. It is a spiritual ecstasy to make this encounter, and all 
other recollections are unfit intruders. God is in that place. 
Consider these cathedrals of England, how they make their 
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climb heavenward. In this catalogue is given the main impression 
one gets from the approach. It can be modified by another 
direction of approach, but this gets at the high fact that all of 
these houses of God and man are aspiration-bound, and build them 
into the heavens whose prophets they all are: Canterbury has 
three main towers, each capped at each corner with spires. York 
has one vast, unshakable tower and another lesser tower capped 
with spires—though the lesser tower is vast in itself, but, related, 
is less majestic. Oxford Cathedral’s main feature seen afar is 
its spire. Exeter has tower capped with spires accompanied with 
many lesser spires. Salisbury has lordly spire. Bristol has 
tower with spires. Gloucester has tower capped with spires. 
Hereford has two spires and tower; Saint Paul’s, a vast dome 
and spire; Westminster Abbey has double, exulting, haunting 
towers; Truro has three spires. 

What thrills the heart of a traveler nearing Canterbury is 
the proud uplift of its towers, springing not only far above the 
city roofs, but far above its own roof, and the four corners of the 
towers capped with spires. 

I doubt if anything man has built can exceed the dignity and 
impressiveness of Durham Cathedral as seen from Framwell Gate 
bridge. The cathedral seems climbing the hill with sturdy, fearless 
feet, the immense single tower almost looking level-eyed on the 
summit of the hill and the double tower building a mass of majesty 
which makes the soul mute. As seen from the railway station 
more of the cathedral is visible, and there roof and towers tre- 
mendously dominate the scene and put the city into Lilliputian 
shadow. To have viewed this scene is to have climbed a high hill 
of prayer. The view from beautiful Elvet Bridge, where the huge 
tower is seen over the house roofs climbing the hill as if on their 
way to church, could do no other than hush the spirit to reverence 
and prayer. Great Durham! 

Lichfield has its spires. From the one side seems one 
heavenly spire which claims the sky, and from another side two 
equal spires salute the sky with the one spire standing back and 
silent, as looking on its sister spires, and all the spires meekly 
say, “We climb to God.” Peterborough has one tower and many 
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spires, as seen from the front, and each somehow lost in the other. 
Saint Albans has as a massive main feature one great tower to 
watch for morning to dawn. The spires are incidental. Wells 
Cathedral has one huge and engaging tower climbing from the 
center of the building like some lordly ascending flame, and at 
the four corners, like lesser flames, are spires aspiring yet a little 
above the huge bulk of sacred flame. Worcester Cathedral has 
spires at all corners of the sacred fane, and these are crescendoed 
by a massive main tower impressive beyond the telling. Not a 
nobler spire can be conceived than that of Chichester Cathedral. 
It soars aloft like an angel. As a body walks up Eastgate Street, 
Chester, the spire of the Cathedral leaps from the ground at the 
street end and seems all there is except the sky. One sees no 
church: he only sees the spire—sweet sight and memorable! 
Ripon Cathedral crowds on the sight like the bulk of great hills. 
Roof and towers seem almost on a level, and all give such a sense 
of mass and age and enduringness as one seldom can encounter 
aside from the mountains. And what a sight the Cathedral of 
Ely is from the fens—high-climbing majesty with a tip of a 
spire flashing at lesser height like the very spirit of religion. 
Gloucester Cathedral from the paddock impresses the observer as 
all tower, huge as a cathedral where the multitudes might worship 
God. What impresses most at Hereford is the tower. Winchester 
Cathedral has a strong tower looking like the Rock of Ages. And 
then great Lincoln Cathedral seen by moonlight, where the three 
equal towers own the sky-landscape and appear built of solid moon- 
light! See that once and bear the sweet and blessed memory into 
eternity. It is all rapture. 

A church spire affects me as nothing else in architecture has 
the grace to do. It overshadows my heart, my imagination, my 
life. It has already passed into the chief poetry of landscape. 
Whoever has learned to love Birket Foster’s illustrations as I have 
will recall how continuously the church tower and spire invade 
his landscapes. As the great Turner was wont to flash on high 
his cathedral through his Turnerian landscape as his “Rivers of 
France” so often do, so Birket Foster hangs the star of his church 
spire above a stretch of heath or hill or woodland. A scene going 
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sylvan-wise no one knows whither is almost certain to have a 
spire on its distance touching into mellow poetry the world of 
human hearts which cluster about a little church. 

I have noted the effect of cattle on a landscape as I have 
traversed the thousands on thousands of miles of this Land of my 
Love and have found them gifting the scene with quiet as no other 
animals do—and have found my mind in quest of their secret. 
They have in them a rest, a rumination, unknown to others, yet 
is that not all the history of why they infect a scene as sheep nor 
horses can do. They are an appanage of home. Cattle mean 
folks and house and the evening. Wherever they pastured they 
incline to wend their way homeward at night by zigzag paths, as 
rooks from their far foraging by daylight row with black oars 
their black barges across the sunset sky into their rookery until 
they seem the world’s good-night to the sunset. Cattle with zigzag 
path of following feet and with the tinkle of the cowbell take 
their slow but certain path homeward when the shadows 
lengthen and the gloaming nears. Cattle are knit into the human 
story. Their deep though unseeing eyes have mutely watched 
our earthly dwellings. Not knowing that they do, they feel 
humanity. And where they feed or lie ruminating the human 
interest of them distills upon the scene. They quiet the land- 
scape. They hush the babbling of the stream. It tends to be 
still water because of them. Wherever they pasture or lie at rest 
at panting noon they suggest the invisible inhabitants at whose 
gates they will lie down at night and await the dawn. There is 
something haunting and half pathetic to note, what I have often 
noted, how the cattle will, if they may not reach the near neighbor- 
hood of the house which they count home, at least gather and 
sleep at the nearest point thereto they may approach. I have seen 
this so often as I have driven long distances through the dark. 
They want human companionship, and their presence does not 
disturb the slumbers even of such as lightly sleep. 

In some way like this, and different from this, a church 
steeple is such a homely, human thing, and the spire such a lovely 
and blessed thing. Old-World cathedrals stand strong as a moun- 
tain in the midst of city squalor and wrangle of petty trade and 
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barter and stridency of voices, and calmly sweep upward into the 
ineffable sky where stars take their shining but momentous way. 
The cathedral is God’s house even as it is man’s house. They own 
it together. It is man’s house and it is God’s house too. It 
invades the city with the presence of God and suggests and inspires 
and imposes his presence on the God’s Acre lying near. For God’s 
Acre is in the Cathedral’s shadow. God is the God of men. He 
is a lonesome God without folks. He is a happy God with folks. 
It is well to catch the heaven-breath of the church, little or 
large. Life clustefs about its base and eternal life clusters about 
its spire. Those little churches of England, which nestle into 
the landscape like a babe on the breast, all connote worship and 
praise and help and rest, and the nearness of God to man and the 
nearness and access of man to God. There is no other thought so 
high. To them the pathways lead across many a stile and field 
and beside many a gentle brook and in *he shadow of many a 
hedgerow spilled full of skylark’s ecstasy. All the pathways 
converge to the little mossgrown church and, having reached that 
haven, rest. The church is so little, yet so large. Lake Winder- 
mere is not so compelling to one’s memory as the little Wordsworth 
church, a wee bit housie where nature-poet Wordsworth bowed 
his head in prayer. Not a vast cathedral, with the shadow of its 
tower thrown in the haunting river, impresses me more nor gives 
more the sense of the great God. A least church with its tiny 
spire or tower has all the mystery of human trust and longing, 
and God to be had for the asking. Birket Foster loves the meadow, 
the sheep field and the sheep fold, the blithe water, the cottage 
rose-embowered, the goodman at the stile or porch, the hay making, 
the sundown, the lonely river, the boats waiting for the fishermen 
and the tide, the lone fisherman in the lonely boat on the darkening 
water, and all places of human love and longing and rejoicing and 
grieving; and there the church is set. He loves to place it there. 
In that sweet domestic scene, so human and so sturdy and so 
tender, the church spire roots like a climbing pine, but roots in 
the earth of the human instincts and social solidarity which must 
climb to God or be desolate, like a rack of wind-blown clouds over 
a great water. A church spire has its spiritual appeal which was 
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bound to catch a poet-painter like Birket Foster. He has not 
misadventured in his art. His artist genius rings clear as a 
church bell among the starry spaces of a summer night. I have 
adduced this artist because his hands painted the poetry of things 
and folks, and because more continuously and more certainly than 
anyone I know Birket Foster has felt this phase of landscape and 
has let it bloom like a flower where he passed. I authenticate 
my mood by him although I need not his authentication. It stands 
in its own right. I will trust my own soul in these heavenly 
matters. They require no certificate of character. 

At the writing of this essay the writer is a dweller in an 
apartment six floors up. This altitude gives a view, at the east 
end, of a huge cathedral, lovelier seen afar and aloft than on the 
ground and near at hand. Thus seen a lordly dome springs on 
high and two spires controvert man’s mortality. As the night 
falls it is restful to the spirit to sit and consider the spectacle of 
praise and prayer. The calm of the place seems to hush the 
tempest of the surging city, though the dome does not move my 
spirit as a spire—even the domes of Saint Peter’s at Rome and 
Saint Paul’s in London. I am melted in spirit by the spire. 
There is spaciousness in a dome, but for me it does not touch the 
soul as the climb of the tower or the spring skyward of a spire. 
That, of course, is a matter of individual feeling and has no logic, 
any more than a kiss or a sigh or a prayer. From the other end 
of our sky dwelling we see one tower and two spires. They haunt 
me with a holy haunting which is the very presence of poetry. I 
watch for them at the pale gray of morning, at the white light 
of noon, in smoky skies with dim-seen landscape, in the rush and 
riot of sunset splendors, and in the palpitant moments which 
rush past as the day kisses the world good-by. I fear I spend 
more time than is allotted a busy man in considering these pre- 
possessions to prayer. They look mutely down on th> city, yet 
not as despising it, but weeping over it, praying for it, dreaming 
the dreams a city should dream for itself, but is a little remiss 
in dreaming, or, deeper, totally remiss in dreaming. As I look 
at them from a distance and from their levels they seem strangely 
alone in their aspiration, loving the city below and dwelling above, 
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and their holding as with hot hands of love and longing the hurly- 
burly, careless, sinful city toward the breast of God. It is a goodly 
sight of which I never tire. It rests me when I am weary and 
chimes to me though no bell rings from their silent chambers. 
And from one window, on a hilltop which ends the scene, is a 
spire—one, just one, and that one enough. Skyscrapers are on 
that hill, and the city lying beneath is packed with habitations 
and voices of to-day. That one solitary yet unlonely spire sub- 
merges them all. It is so airy, so ethereal, so built by the hands 
of prayer. It so spurts like the lift of some celestial frontier, 
is so rapt and away like a saint in ecstasy with God that it does 
with me as it will. I sit and watch it. I stand and watch it. I 
watch it when morning rises behind it (for the spire is in the 
east), and the morning mantles it with flame, with the glorious 
crimson of sunrise: I watch it when noon catches its breath from 
its long climb up the sky: I watch it mid-afternoon when the sun- 
rays slant, like long-flight arrows shot by a strong flying angel 
of the Lord: I watch it when day staggers like a wounded soldier 
and falters into its fatal slumber: I watch it when the stars begin 
to peer from the heavenly doorways: watch it, and sometimes fall 
asleep with its minstrelsy of heaven harping in my heart and 
wake to look from the window and thank God it is still there. 

In Long Island is a little Methodist church which for spire 
loveliness and unspoken call to God is worth traveling from sea 
to sea to glance upon but once; to look up, and then, seeing, wear 
the white wonder of the pointing finger of God away in the heart 
forever. The day I saw it there was a gray sea mist pattering now 
and then in rain. The east wind was blowing. A friend whose 
heart was lonely by the going of the wife of his love before him to 
the city of God was taking me about. The east wind of tears was 
blowing on his heart and eyes. We were on the way to the sea 
to hear the Atlantic billows beat against the sands and behold the 
sea intrude through gray-brown sea marshes on the land. Thus 
as we spoke of holy and of heavenly things, and lands where 
partings do not kiss blind lips nor voices choke with grief, this 
church spire swam into our sky as if an angel came. It fairly 
took my breath, so swift an apparition it was and heavenly. The 
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church was diminutive and meek in a little town but blooming 
with the alacrity and delight of a flower skyward, toward the land 
of which my friend and I had been discoursing. The church 
spire pointed exultant as the angel spake, clad in white raiment, 
sitting on the stone he had rolled from the sepulcher of God, 
crying like a trumpet, “He is arisen, He is not here, not here, 
arisen, arisen,” and his voice was like the chiming of inimitable 
bells. Ah! little spire hard by the sea, you shall stand preeminent 
in the foreground of my heart what time I weep and sorely need 
to pray. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, the long-ago worshipers, fol- 
lowers of Roger Williams, built a meetinghouse of wood and 
built a thing of dream, pure dream. Such as think themselves to 
know, and who love such things and may speak with some 
authority, count this place of prayer the most perfect bit of 
ecclesiastical architecture in America. Maybe so. I will not argue 
with them. I could not dispute it. It seems as if it rightfully 
might be that. I should wish it might be, as a tribute to the 
pure artistry of those early American worshipers of God in a 
church out from the control of state. The building is pure white, 
as of unblemished marble, and seems as avid as a bird to spring 
into the sky, with its high white visionary spire, a creature of 
pure light, holding on high to there meditate on heavenly things. 

Once I was a pastor of Independence Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Kansas City, Missouri. The building is 
pure and courageous Gothic. The portal is a-bloom with lilies, 
the Easter lilies of the Lord, as if it were one lily bloom, to invite 
the Christ walking on the street to come in and tarry there till 
his weary feet were rested a little. The main spire is a glorious 
spring toward God. It is most visible of all that city holds, stand- 
ing higher, seeing farther. How I used to love it, watching it in 
the dark up against the background of stars and a thing of kinship 
with the risings of the sun. I was its minister—nay, rather 
did it minister to me. The lightning smote it thrice, pressed its 
kiss of fire upon its outstretched wings. No matter, sunrise kissed 
it too, and glorious morning and sunset skies, and it shined aloft 
like Ithuriel’s spear. 
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In Baltimore are two spires of special significance to a wist- 
ful spirit. One, on Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal 
Church,.which but for the spire of the First Presbyterian Church 
would have been imperial. It has its calm and cloud against the 
sky. The other spire balms the spirit. From a hospital I saw 
it best and first—from a hospital where pain was prevalent and 
death was busy. There I saw the spire spring—and against a 
sunset sky—and was filled with transfiguration. O! it was glori- 
ous and effectual, like a tryst with God. 

Hennepin Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, springs from its central roof with never a thing 
anywhere in the architecture to detract from it; a single spire for 
which no words can offer incense. It seems slight as a child’s 
finger, frail as a moonbeam, but will prove lasting as the world 
and haunting as a hymn sung by martyrs about to press the lips 
of death. You must see it for your heart’s delight and be re 
quited for your quest. 

In Washington, the capital city of the Land of Dreams, 
is a spire of the Metropolitan Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is set near the Capitol, with its great dome and its 
magnificent bulk. It is in fair stone’s throw of that noblest 
obelisk in the whole world, Washington Monument. It is neighbor 
to many buildings of the- government which challenge admiration 
for their simple and noble proportions. It is hard by the Library 
of Congress, that housing-place of a nation’s literature and rendez- 
vous of the students of our hemisphere. In such surroundings 
what should a church do but cower in ineffectual humiliation ? 
It has what none of these massive edifices of legislation, knowl- 
edge, administration possess: it has a spire. That church house 
is an explanation of the existence of all these. The Church of 
God begot this American scene and civilization. The church is 
the sweet, diminutive mother of these sturdy sons. America is a 
Christian civilization or it is no civilization at all. And this 
church sends up its spire at once alluring, unique, and majestic. 
How my heart thrills to it as to a mountain peak at morning! It 
inspires the scene. The dome of the Capitol hangs aloft, fixed, 
finished, but the spire seeks a flight into the sky and the flight just 
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begun. It is transcendent. No terminus, just a lift of wing for 
a far flight begun and the end of the flight behind all the stars 
into that morning which breaks but never sets. The spire’s flight 
of aspiration is over to where God stays. 

I know a village treeembowered. It has a railroad station, 
a grocery store, a blacksmith shop, a post office, and a grange hall. 
I think a half dozen would make an abundant count of the 
houses. And a church is there, and across the street the manse. 
You may never see the church, as the train tarries in the station 
or passes puffingly through the town. But a spire tops the town. 
I look forward to seeing it as I gaze at a flight of doves white- 
breasted, white-winged, swift of flight against the fury of a gale. 
Such a modest spire among the trees, yet so haunting, so minis- 
trant, so silent yet singingly vocal in its evangel. “Here we pray, 
we mortal folk, trust in God, love him, and listen to and heed 
the preacher’s words, and repent us of our sins, and trust in God 
for our salvation, and make our slow sure way to the Better 
Land,” so says the spire. I pass by many a brave metropolis 
overgrown with cares and business success with a casual glance 
and forget the name and the features of the city; but a hurried 
travel-glance on this holy hortation of this little spire in this little 
town, springing above the treetops as to invite the trees to cast 
their passing incense to the winds in love of the Christ who 
planted the trees of the field and prayed beneath their shadows. 
Many cities I pass through and forget. This little town of the 
White Spire I shall not forget while I live. To my own soul I 
have christened it “The Village of the Spire.” Stars, shed star- 
light softly, lest ye disturb its holy meditation on the things of 
God. My Village of the Spire, good night! Sweet dreams and 
good night, a hushed and hallowed good night. 

A single spire colors an entire field of land and sky as a 
sunrise does, flooding all below and far up and back behind things 
with the pure white flame of the spire not kindled on the ground. 
It is spilled through the sky, not from it, and from a sun which 
is hidden from our eyes, yet, unseen, empties glory on the clouds. 
This shining light reports God to us, sets God down on us like 
a heaven of heavens. 
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And a spire at night. How shall I explicate that mystery of 
spirit when starlight or moonlight inverts its urn and spills all 
its magical luminosity out on the dark, turning it into an enchanted 
land? The church spire soars to meet that mystical light as if it 
were itself a shaft of light—yet not falling down from the sky 
but leaping ecstatically into heaven; and earth becomes in it a 
luminary in its own right, lifting itself on high as a shaft of 
shadowy glory. One fears that the flight of a night moth might 
shatter it. Howbeit not the shock of an earthquake nor the crash 
of worlds can dissipate that insinuative glory. A thing of earth 
it is and a thing of heaven. 

And I ruminate seeing a spire sweep past which I see from 
the rushing train. A flash like a sea gull’s wing, with a blue sky 
above and blue below, and a church spire to record that there 
behind was a valley where the weary rested, and by day 
and night the parents of little children prayed that, wak- 
ing or sleeping, their children might be the Lord’s, and where 
God was no stranger to those village folks, but came their 
way and tarried at their house and in it. A rush of a train, a 
flash of white spire; and I heard a multitude of angels sing, and 
my face was fanned by the perfumed breath of angel wings set 
blowing on my heart. 

I know a little village scarcely bigger than a bunch of holly- 
hocks, and a spire is there. And though I have seen it times now 
counting into hundreds I watch for it like weary ones watch for 
morning, or as I watch for a face I love. I would travel that way 
with no other reason than to catch my passing glance of that spirit 
of inspiration and the voice of that visible prayer. The village, 
the spire said, was God’s. The village wants God, and the spire 
made that affirmation visible and audible. I hear their choir 
chanting with subdued voice, and I feel the village heart singing 
“My Father and my God.” This is a kindly thing, a tenderly 
human thing, an earthly-heavenly thing. For our God is a homely 
yet heavenly Father for homely folks. He never passes our 
little interests by, assiduous as he is in orbiting the stars. He 
nestles us on his breast and fondles those that be motherless and 
hushes the weary and the sick among us to slumber with his balm 
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and energizes our activities with the inflow of his energy. “Human 
the church is and divine”: and so are we. So saith the spire. 

And in the dusk to walk a country road whose only lamp is 
stars, and on a road whose dust is lately laid by the kindly passing 
of a shower, and while the flush slowly and surely falters from the 
sky how sweet it is in surprise to come upon the spire of a country 
church standing unlonely in its loneliness, passing lordly in its 
solitude and simplicity! Where are the country folk who worship 
here? I see afar a kindly lit lamp which soon blows out, for they 
are weary and seek rest. But the church spire seems to keep 
watch, as to say, “I will be your watchman,” and through the 
crickets’ chir and those insistent and delicious voices of the night 
I seem to hear, “The Lord bless thee and keep thee, the Lord lift 
up his countenance upon thee and give thee peace.” It is the 
spire whispering. The Lord who tucks the birdie’s head beneath 
its wing and bids it be unafraid is here. Birds are they whose 
nest is the heart of God. I will dream on this country road, and 
while I dream in the presence of the church spire I will pray. 

I watch for the spires, that is the sum of it. I set them down 
among my beatitudes. On some dreamy evening when my slow 
heart pulse ticks out the closing minutes of my life’s little day 
upon the ground I feel assured that I shall see with dimming 
eyes, in that dimming dusk, a church spire climbing out of my 
evening dusk against the background of the dull night sky and 
pointing like a smile of God to that fair city where I shall have 
my certain welcome from Him whose name the church spire half 
whispered and half sang to me in voice of love through all my 
yearning years and shall chime to me, a pilgrim welcome home. 

In one of the divine pictures of the great Turner there rises 
a white chureh tower high above the heights of the city there, 
and high above the actual height of that cathedral tower as seen 
by the eyes of casual travelers, but not as seen by the eyes of that 
astonishing artist. It stands very high, and white as a sheaf of 
light, “like the finger of God,” to use that haunting phrase that 
slipped from the lips of him who knew more about God than all 
men that have ever lived. “Is not this the finger of God?” said he. 
That shaft of light dominates the scene and flings as by compul- 
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sion all about it into diminutive shadow. This picture is a 
parable of every cathedral and every little church anywhere. It 
is light and leading, and shines away the shadows and lets in the 
Light of Lights eternal. 

A spire softens the landscape, gives it an Inness effect, 
soothes the scene, shuts out the glare, and in its place brings a 
purple dusk where meditation may fold its hands and courage 
knit up its “raveled sleave of care” (Thank you, Will Shake- 
speare!) and God comes softly, not as the Great Intruder, but as 
the best Friend life ever knows; and his touch on the heart is the 
beatitude of our time and our eternity. 

And then, the music! The church towers and spires are nests 
of melody. The heavenly songs sing from these uplands in the 
skies. No one can catch a word cunning enough in beauty to 
contain or even suggest the minstrelsy of bells. No church should 
be without them. The angels who sang that sweet night in the 
skies were the forerunners of the church bells of the whole Chris- 
tian world. The cunning poetry of that singing episode of the 
gospel caught the heart of the lovers of the Christ, and they saw 
that there should be aloft the singing in the night and day. In 
cathedral and church are instruments of music. There the 
organ holds forth like the instrumentation of the sea: there sits 
the dreamer of the keys. Music becometh God’s house. That 
is a truism of the faith once delivered to the saints. Where 
Christ is there is melody. “Making melody in your heart unto 
God,” said the radiant apostle, knowing full well that when the 
music is there it drips down on all the rooms of life. We have 
the melody. We have caught the song. No silence is possible 
when once the Everlasting Melody has caught us by the hand 
and by the heart. The logic of this beautiful obsession, this tran- 
scendent occupation, must work itself out. There is no stopping 
it. How well we know that, if we watch the procession of those 
poets who have had the Minstrel make their heart his home! So 
in the church are the choir, and the organ, and the trumpet, and 
all such things of lip or finger which swing out into the air the 
vibrant ecstasies of the heart. A church is a house of the heart; 
and what things become a heart become a church. Love becomes 
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the heart and song springs out of love as rainbows out of rain 
and dayspring out of the arisen sun. A singing heart and a 
singing church are what the chiming bells declare. So when a 
body sees a church spire there is the mute sense of minstrelsy 
and all high hope that flowers in song. 

Waiting for a train in a village as night was coming on, and 
walking to and fro to catch the air upon my face, I marked near 
the railroad a little church, small to the dimension of minuteness, 
and it had been invisible to me but for the finger of a spire. Who- 
ever had built the spire had scant skill in the doing of it. It was 
a lamentable architectural achievement, while as a spiritual atti- 
tude and expression it cleansed my thought and fancy, and 
hallowed my spirit, and took me by the hand and led me to 
prayer. I knew it was a church, that little edifice. I knew that 
there hungry hearts prayed, that there on sunny and cloudy days, 
in days of storm and wild blowing of the wind and swirling of 
snows, people trudged to the house of rest and the house of God, 
and that on days blest with sunshine and fragrant with summer 
and the ripening of the wheat thither came blithely man and 
woman and little children with many quips of laughter and danc- 
ing feet. They all came to the house of God. I saw all that and 
felt it more than by seeing it with my physical eyes. Indeed, I 
did not need to see it physically, for the church house and the 
church spire wrought upon my spirit so that for the moment I 
needed physical sight no more than did the great blind Milton. 
And as the day darkened, and the darkness deepened and the 
night lights began to blaze indoors and out, the steeple spoke: the 
bell began to ring. Truly it was a bell which could have taken 
no credit for its voice. It was a pitiful falsetto. Music was a 
thing of which it could not in any veracity have been accused. All 
this I knew. I am not quite color-blind to melody. I love the 
dulcet note of bird voices in mating time, and mother voices sing- 
ing babes to sleep at twilight, and great congregations in the swell 
and ecstasy of sacred hymnody. No, I am not quite inexpert 
myself in melody—having not sung lustily myself and so having 
listened while others sang. Yet to my spirituality that trivial 
bell in its trivial misshapen steeple, ringing out in unmelodious 
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tones across the little town, discoursed great music like the swell- 
ing sea. It rang out the tune called “God witu us,” I, myself, 
ringing with unmelodious voice but from a heart at love with him 
and his mankind and mine. To my ears the inconsequent ringing 
of the bell set all the bells in my spirit ringing and all the holy 
tunes were on my lips which my words cannot express. Hearts 
that know the holy Christ, in reverent singing, though by lips and 
voices which cannot express what their hearts know, to me far 
surpass all the melody of trained voices with all finesse of 
harmony. The heart has a sweeter hymn book than any voice 
may hope to express. Any mother singing to her child, any man 
humming to himself some heavenly air because his heart has 
learned a hymn, moves me as all your Carusos with their operatic 
sound and fury are incompetent to do. O, little church, in little 
hamlet, with your funny little steeple and its ridiculously untuned 
bell, you seem sonorous to me, like the dream-call of great winds 
in great pines, only you enunciate the words the pines cannot 
form their lips to. Through you I hear the angels singing and 
the sons of God. 

So many things I hear and heed not. They leave no impress 
on my larger self. They do not even make a raindrop print on 
the dry dust of my spirit. So many voices I hear and wish them 
hushed, and when they become mute I make my praises. Not 
so with the sacred chimes of this untuned bell in its hint of a 
steeple. Not so. It was trying to chant the call to prayer and 
the invitation to hurried folk, who must some time die, to come 
and wait upon the Lord. Ah! no thunder in the bleak skies, nor 
upclimb of great mountains, has known to do with my spirit 
what this church bell in its trivial tower has done. And now, 
far away from that scene and falling darkness, it all comes back 
to me: the little timorous bell and its little spire, in its little town 
and with its unknown folk, I class it among the great minstrels 
within my soul. 

What a beautiful thing it is to install chimes in a church 
tower in the name of some man or some woman who when alive 
made music in the world by being and seeing and doing things 
which overbear people’s doubts and fears and waverings and turn 
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their lives into heavenly chiming. I should love to have a church 
tower or church steeple and a carillon of bells named after me. 
That seems to me the very radiancy of ministry; that is “to make 
undying music in the world,” and being dead yet to speak, and 
being voiceless yet to sing. It is to make undying music in the 
world in a roomier fashion than George Eliot intended when she 
penned that fine line. The carillon, which through the years and 
centuries of years in dusk or day, in stress or storm, in sea mist, 
in the witless wind, on the wide moor, where prairies stretch 
away to meet the skies, in remote valleys where the cattle sleep, 
by silent flowing rivers or by the adventurous sea to hail the ships 
that pass their headlands, wherever they ring, all who go that 
way know that the Lord is calling, and the carillons are the song- 
sters of the heavenlies and singing, “This way lieth peace.” 

Often have I in some strange or familiar vicinity, when birds 
were calling their last good-night with sleepy voices and children’s 
voices were growing mute, when the dusk hushed all to hear the 
starlight speak and listen to the footfall of the dew, there when 
the voices of the world would be a sure intrusion, often have I 
heard the calling of a mellow bell across the approaching dark. 
I could have heard the footfall of the dew and the eloquence of 
stars; and the church bells did not disturb nor intrude on that 
sacred silence. They melted into the mood of the coming night. 
The whisper of the Lord became by them the more articulate. 
They gently push all holy suggestions through the open or half- 
open door of the spirit. They bathe the landscape in a celestial 
comfort. They break upon the heart a box of ointment of spike- 
nard, very precious, whose odors fill every room of the heart. On 
such a landscape, strange in every feature or very familiar so 
I could wander through the dark and not go astray, when the 
church bell lifts its hallowed voice I feel restfully at home. I 
am not far from my own hearth but wandering dreamfully 
toward it. 

I know a little town embowered in trees, haunted by the 
happiest memories of my life, where I have often gone loiteringly 
beyond the habitations so as to be out of sight, but not out of 
sound, when the church bell should awaken from its slumber of 
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the day and give its angel music to the dark. The fathomless 
peace of the deep-throated music eclipses the peace of the stars 
and the solemn arch of the sky. I walk as about to invade eternity. 
I have a friend. He now lives with God behind the morning, 
in a deeper morning. If any suggest that I should say I had a 
friend I must denominate his suggestion a blind saying. I have 
a friend just as when he was fellow traveler with me among the 
mountains where we used to go and wander among mountaintops 
and stars with vagrant delight. A dear friend of my friend and 
me wrote, “At eleven o’clock Saturday night our dear friend 
was not, for God took him. He went away in his sleep,” and then 
this friend signed himself, “Faithfully yours, in hope of life 
everlasting,” then appended: “They rest from their labors.” How 
shall I account such a friend as stepping into the past tense of 
my heart? He is, I am, and we live. I have my feet, he has his 
wings, and we journey in the same direction, with the same light 
upon the path. It is such talk the church bells make across the 
landscape of the dusk. I feel the unity and persistency and 
permanency of life, and the nearness of the far and the neigh- 
borliness of my immortal life; and life mortal and life eternal 
shake hands in the church spire. When the bell sings out earth 
and heaven are but one landscape, and across it all shines the 
amazing radiancy of the smile of God. Haec fabula docet: Let 
every church have a spire, and every spire a bell! 

Ring on, ye gold-throat bells, and bathe the quiet sky with 
minstrelsy and billow across God’s Acre, where the happy dead 
in the Lord rest from their labors and their works do follow them 
—aye, and precede them. Poe’s “Bells” are clamorous discords 
compared with the hush-melody of church bei!s which from church 
spires distills like dew upon the dusk and through the dusk upon 
the heart. Sing on, O holy chimes, nor silence ye till Time shall 
make its adieu and Eternity shall come in with its ringing of 
the bells of heaven. 


lJ necso A. 





The Law of Obedience 


THE LAW OF OBEDIENCE 


OsepiENcE is the art of living by the will of another; the 
benediction of guidance by a wisdom not your own. All forms 
of life are capable of this art and are, therefore, the subjects of 
its benefits. There is a universal ability to be guided by a wisdom 
not one’s own. All Mr. Burbank’s achievements rest on this 
simple fact. He selects the mate of flower with flower and fruit 
with fruit; for their accidental mating he substitutes his knowl- 
edge. A knowledge the plant can never have directs it at the 
very springs of life. Under his guidance they live according to 
a wisdom they can never comprehend, much less possess. It is 
worth noting that to get the blessing they do not have to under- 
stand ; only to respond. 

The history of domestication we shall never write. All the 
tame creatures we know, the turkey excepted, had been bridled 
long before man began to record his achievements. Horse and 
dog, cow and cat, sheep and goat, hen and dove had all yielded 
to the intelligence of man before man was intelligent enough to 
tell how he did it. While we do not know the history of the 
coming of these creatures into a state of subjection, we do know 
the ground on which that subjection rests. It is grounded in this 
simple fact: every living creature may be guided by a wisdom 
not its own. 

We have all seen the team of oxen turn when the driver 
called “Gee.” Now, in some countries “Gee” means “Turn to 
the right,” in other countries, “Turn to the left.” The thing to 
notice is that the beast knows to turn. The sound conveys the 
wish of an intelligence that is not in the brain of the ox, and the 
beast moves according to the driver’s will. You may have noted 
that sometimes the team goes where it does not wish to. There 
is not only a directing but a driving wisdom. The world of the 
ox is not the only realm where there is a compulsion that is more 
than directing. 

If we use “lines,” we direct the horse in the same way. I 
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have known a horse that was directed without line or bridle. The 
movement of the driver’s hand was all that was needed. The 
horse was saved the irksomeness of line and bridle by his dis- 
position to obey. His “yoke is easy” and his “burden is light,” 
not because there is an absence of task or a lightness of load, but 
because there is an absence of contesting disposition. Where my 
disposition fits his will there is no size to a task. 

We have all watched children debate, “Shall I do as they 
wish me?” A few days ago, to show me how the baby was grow- 
ing, a father said, “What does doggie say?” I saw the child’s eye 
brighten with intelligence and then dull into dogged decision. 
Had the child said, “I know what doggie says, but I am not going 
to tell,” the contest between the wisdom above and the life below 
would not have been more sharply defined. 

Man is no exception to this law of life. He may be con- 
sciously directed by a Will he comprehends and yet does not un- 
derstand. He may “turn to the right” without knowing where 
it will lead him, when he wishes to turn to the wrong. Man is 
just as wise in such action as the ox that turns and knows not the 


destination. To deny to man the act and fact of such directing 
wisdom is to make him less than the beast of the field or the flow- 


ers that grow. To exclude man from the operation of this uni- 
versal ability makes the life of a dog more august than that of 
the most intellectual human being that ever lived. 

In the realm of experience there is no room for debate about 
this simple fact. We have all been on both sides of it. We have 
sometimes been obedient, and sometimes rebelled against a wis- 
dom we recognized to be more than our own. It would be utterly 
impossible either to “take” or “leave” advice were it not for this 
simple ability of animal life. 

When we ask ourselves, “Why should we obey the Higher Rea- 
son ?” we have before us one of the most interesting facts of life. 
It is obedience that makes it possible for us to live better than 
we are. The commands that we give to children are the expres- 
sion of a reason, which reason the child cannot understand. A 
child is directed by your judgment because he cannot know “why” 
he should do as directed, You never make a child understand 
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“why” he should go to school; you do make him understand that 
he must. The years that a boy will ask “why” hé must go to bed 
early is proof he has never been told. You have used the words 
to him, but the idea has never gripped his mind in any way to 
carry the reason and reach his volition. The benefit of “Early 
to bed” must reach him through his obedience, not his understand- 
ing. If your dog is “after” a hedgehog and you call him back, 
you save him from a mouthful of “quills” not because he under- 
stands, but because he obeys. His obedience lifts his life, his 
experience, beyond his understanding. 

It is this exaltation of the reason that makes God seem im- 
personal, That we should have a “word,” a “command,” a “law” 
in the place of an idea may lead us to think that there is no idea 
behind the command. So the silly notion that we must obey be- 
cause God wants his own way. God could not command without 
a reason, and the reason is the soul of the command; we hear the 
command, but fail to see the reason. The exaltation of God re- 
moves his thought from us, but it does not remove us from his 
thoughtful direction. His command is the descent of his love 
from the realm our judgment cannot know and our obedience 
lifts us to the realm of his will. Obedience is the most rational 
action of the human soul. 

This fact makes it the path to larger life. Why is a dog 
more intelligent than an ox? Recall that the dog is with his 
master much more than is the ox. His service, the chance to 
obey, is far more varied with the dog than with the ox; and much 
more of the dog’s life comes under the direction of the master’s 
will. We tell a dog to lie down, we let the ox please itself. This 
fact is responsible for the higher intelligence of the more intelli- 
gent creatures. If for centuries the opportunity had been reversed, 
the sagacity had been transferred. The attainment is more nearly 
the measure of opportunity than the standard of capacity. 

Note also that that dog is more intelligent whose actions have 
most completely come under the direction of the human will. The 
more subservient the lesser intellect becomes the nfore intelligent 
it grows. Obedience is the universal path to improvement. When 
you have introduced the dog to another set of wishes you thereby 
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improve the species. Suppose the dog knows only to come when 
you bid him. Now take him with you hunting and soon he learns 
what you wish and “points.” By your direction, and his obedi- 
ence, native intelligence has been added to his kind. This law 
is true in human life, in all life. The obedient child has the 
better chance because he is better. The race that obeys more 
“laws” has the larger life. The race that has come most com- 
pletely under the direction of the “law” of God is the forward 
race. It is that simple fact that puts it forward. The race that 
can best obey is the best race. The upward push in all life is 
along the path of obedience to higher wisdom. The more com- 
pletely the creature obeys, the larger the creature life becomes. 
“To obey is better” than worship. Adoration is no substitute 
for obedience. 

Obedience is grounded in relationship; animals and children 
make quick recognition of this fact. Pick out some child on the 
street and tell him, in commanding voice, “Do this!” and see 
what response you will get. Speak to some stray dog thus: “Come 
here!” and notice how he will run away. Let the father, or 
master, repeat your commands, then note the difference in 
response. The difference in relationship is the reason for the 
different responses. ~ Children do not do things because things 
are right; they answer to the assertion of a relationship. Dogs 
do not debate the ethics of what you command, they respond to 
their relationship. If we could learn the same lesson, we should 
live much better, and we might then leave the result with God. 
When we obey God’s commands the outcome rests on him. But, 
in all fairness, we cannot hold him accountable for the world’s 
life until the world has learned to obey him. 

The reverse side of this relationship God is not slack con- 
cerning. His insistence that we shall be guided by his wisdom, 
do his will, is grounded in the fact that we are his. He offers 
to us all he has because the relationship demands it. He is bound 
to give to us his advice because we belong to him. It is not possible 
for God to act as though we were what we are not—strangers to 
him. He cannot be false to us because we are disobedient to him. 
To the farmer the horse is a utility; to the father the child is an 
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opportunity. When we use children in the realm of utility we sin 
against eternity. We know the difference between a farmer and a 
breeder. The farmer uses the animal, the breeder improves it. 
God is not a farmer seeking to improve his kingdom at our 
expense. God is a Father; he does not seek to “glorify” himself 
by using us, but, rather, seeks to “glorify” us at eternal cost to 
himself. 
: It is because God would impart himself that he insists we 
do his will. His will is grounded in our good. It is because his 
will is better for us than our own will ever could be that he insists 
we do his will. He is incapable of willing anything that would 
not be good for his children, and he can have no will apart from 
his creatures. His “law” is not the outgoing of an “Imperious 
Will,” but the expression of an Infinite Love. You insist that 
your child shall go to school, not because you would have your own 
way, but because you would not have your child miss what the 
school will give. Parental “law” is the expression of parental 
love. 

Let us ask ourselves what would happen in Mr. Burbank’s 
garden if the flowers should refuse his directing wisdom. -The 
first loss would be the forfeiture of his guidance—a self-inflicted 
bereavement. His wisdom would exist, but apart from their ex- 
perience. For this loss nothing else could compensate. The attain- 
ment they would forfeit, in one brief season, a thousand toilsome 
generations would not equal. Apart from result you could not 
punish flowers. 

What would happen in dogdom if dogs decided they would do 
as they wished and would no longer remain under the guidance 
of man? You might whip dogs, but the whipping would not be 
a circumstance beside the loss of man’s direction. Hell is a para- 
dise beside what it stands for. The immediate result would be to 
stop the onward going of the dog. We shonld get over the pain 
of being punished, but punishment is a worse thing than pain. It 
stops the onward going. Nothing worse could happen to the race, 
or to you. You may beat the world, bleed the world, doom the 
world, damn the world, but as long as it moves under His guidance 
the heavens are bright above it and the future glows with hope. 
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Suppose you begin with the dog’s disobeying with regard to 
the last thing you would teach him. Now, the real loss is that the 
dog fails to come into that relationship to his master that his 
obedience would have brought him. The appalling losses that 
come to the world are not the things discarded, but the loss of 
the things it fails to grasp. The damnability of disobedience is 
that it is a step backward, even though you have not taken that 
step in either direction. Step by step you follow your dog, as he 
disobeys in one thing after another, and at the end you will have 
no dog: not that he will be dead; that would be a catastrophe; 
you will have a wolf, and what he is will be his crime: also his 
punishment. The only thing between the dog of to-day and the 
savage thing from which he came is his active obedience. 

What happens when a child refuses to obey? He becomes 
a product lacking the higher wisdom in his make-up. Every child 
has the right to be the product of the wisdom of the ages. Self- 
made men are about the worst product we can have, because we 
have the opportunity of being God-made men. The Incarnation 
is a gospel as well as a Christ. 

We must obediently move forward. Justice must take the 
place of charity. Ethics must supplant honesty. Honor must 
become a thing of holy relationship, not a matter of legal defini- 
tion. Instead of doing what “we feel like doing” we must find 
the task and swallow it in achievement. There must be no gulf 
between the need and the effort. We must put the light of per- 
sonal standards into all social intercourse and Christianize inter- 
national life. The need is God’s command to do it. We must, if 
need be, fight, that fighting shall not be the last resort. We must 
bury the law of the jungle in the higher attainment of manhood 
and put moral precepts in the place of force. The opportunity 
is the command. Of the world it is now true: “If ye be willing 
and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land.” 


0h [9 Spheres 








The Incarnation—T o-day 


THE INCARNATION—TO-DAY 


FranKxy accepting the incarnation as the supreme fact in 
history, what does it imply for the life of to-day? The old impli- 
cations abide, but what of the new? This is a question which 
must always be modern, and must be asked in every pulpit in 
every new year of every new age. It is as inexhaustible as life 
itself. It was asked yesterday and the answer had no hint of 
elements which to-day are the most patent and inescapable of all. 
It will be asked to-morrow, and the next century will doubtless 
marvel at our blindness. Abstractly the implications of the incar- 
nation are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. Concretely 
they are new, and greater in every generation. What, then, are 
some of the things which the mind of this day more clearly than 
any other day sees implied in that mystic union of two worlds in 
Christ, very God and very man ? 

I. First may be mentioned the discovery of a democratic 
God. The governments of men have been democratized never 
from the top down, but always from the bottom up. The discovery 
of the real democracy of the divine government of the world is 
made, not by theological or doctrinal interpretations handed down 
from the schools, but by the inescapable logic of human rights and 
relations carried up and applied to God’s dealings with men. In 
a wholly autocratic age God may safely be, indeed is quite sure 
to be thought, an autocrat. But in a supremely democratic age 
he, like any human king, retains a reputation autocratic at the 
peril of his throne—so far as loyal human faith and worship are 
concerned. The Presbyterian layman of whom Bishop McConnell 
tells, hearing in convention the doctrine of election explained and 
defended by the doctors, voiced perfectly the forces from which 
not even God can escape when he arose and declared, “It will 
never do.” Asked why, he said, “Because the people won’t stand 
for it.” Thus up to the very throne of God goes every principle 
that vindicates itself with men. 

In the thinking of ages past the doctrine of incarnation had 
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the practical effect, in the thought and feeling of the multitude, 
of placing God at a long remove from human life instead of 
making him one with life. The idea of mediation left God in 
his celestial and majestic seclusion sending the divine-human 
Mediator to the lost world of folks who must deal with their 
human kings, and hence of course the King of kings, by mediation, 
The aristocracy of the civilization they knew reversed the very 
deepest meaning of the incarnation. The democracy of to-day 
gives the incarnation its first real chance in history to enforce 
its ineffable and liberating logic upon the heart and mind of the 
whole world. The brother who asserted that God is not only 
the greatest but the one real Democrat of the world was, whether 
reverently or not, yet accurately striking straight into the heart 
of a truth which would have seemed not short of blasphemy to 
the generation of our great-grandfathers and any age beyond. But 
this age of eager and aspiring human hope leaps to that meaning 
and conception of the incarnate God. 

If Christ is God at all, revealing himself to the world, then 
the logic of a democracy that stops not short of God is inescapable. 
The God who chogses to enter the human world through the birth 
pangs of motherhood, makes choice of stable instead of palace, 
sends announcing angels not to Cesar but to shepherds, plays in 
the streets of a squalid village with crowds of laughing children, 
pushes a plane like any common carpenter, moves by choice in 
the day of his power among the simple peasantry, walks hot and 
dusty roads in summer days to reach the beds of pain among the 
humble poor, chooses fisher folk to blend their names and destinies 
with his forevermore, looks upon the least of these as his own and 
very life, makes our attitude to these the norm of his approval 
and the test of our identity with him, who consents to die with 
thieves—a death more humble far than was his lowly birth—if 
that kind of Christ is God, or any revelation of God, then God is 
not only tired of kings but has no liking for the imagery that 
makes him King of kings in any autocratic sense. If the incarna- 
tion as we know its most valid implication is for to-day, then the 
figures of speech long used to convey the God idea are subject to 
some revision. Celestial thrones, majesties unapproachable, the 
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Miltonic awe and pomp and vast formality which in the common 
thought have graced the courts of heaven vanish like chill obscur- 
ing mists in the flaming sunlight of the incarnation. These had 
no incongruity for times when all human thinking sprang from 
the subconsciousness of royalty and the right of kings to rule 
without giving reason why. The pitiful and pathetic effort to 
reach God at countless tawdry altars through the human “mother 
of God,” who it was hoped was near enough and human enough 
to care enough to listen to the human cry, is the mighty and un- 
conscious protest of the heart of humanity against a view of God 
which every implication of the incarnation declares to be a 
travesty, libelous, and absurd; a view of God for which Protes- 
tantism only less than Catholicism is responsible for maintaining. 
If Jesus is a revelation, then there is no throne apart, distant, and 
unapproachable—indeed, no throne at all except the humble and 
contrite heart. The imperial imagery of the Old Testament was 
inevitable in an age when human society was organized imperialism 
and human thought steeped in terms of kings. But therein is 
no more infallible proof that kinship, after any earthly similitude, 
is the attribute of God than that human slavery is the will of God. 
The verbal revelation of the Scripture nowhere expressly re- 
pudiates either, and often tacitly supports both. But the vital 
revelation by the incarnation as surely spells the doom of the 
autocratic God as it insures the liberation of enslaved humanity. 
It has cost the blood of millions to purge our civilization of that 
lingering lie the “divine right” of kings, but that blood strangely 
mingles with the blood of Calvary to wash from the thought of 
the world the image of an autocratic God. It is no accident that 
Jesus, in a wholly imperialistic age, never speaks of God as King 
save in a single instance of contrast with the kings of Israel, 
while very many times in the four Gospels he speaks of God as 
Father. Nor does he speak of himself as King except in purely 
parabolic form, parables in which he eliminates from the content 
of that familiar term the last vestige of imperialism ; once, indeed, 
in reply to Pilate’s question, when explanation was plainly hope- 
less and where the meaning in the thought of Jesus was the very 
converse of the thought of Pilate. 
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The kingdom of God, a term already familiar in his day, 
and which the mind of his age interpreted autocratically, he fills 
with a meaning so supremely democratic that only the childlike 
and “the least of these” can ever hope to enter, much less to sit 
at his right hand and his left where only the servants of the 
world shall sit. We do not forget the need of reverence, and the 
service to that end which the images of imperialism have rendered 
to the mind of former generations, but the vocabulary of autocracy 
does not move the mind of this day to reverence. Authority is 
no longer best symbolized by might, nor reverence inspired by 
crowns and scepters; divinity can never again be safely pictured 
by thrones and royalty. For the mind of this day other words 
and symbols must be chosen to express the mind of God and make 
clear his attitude toward men. The traditional Christian has 
little difficulty with the outgrown symbols, but the vast human 
world of folks about us, whom it is ours to win, have not shared 
our interpreting experience. Brotherhood, righteousness, justice, 
love, service, the right to live—these to-day, far more than emblems 
of imperialism, command the homage, the reverence of the race. 
These are becoming the final authority. It was for these that the 
young manhood of the world put their games and their ambitions 
away and went to their death with a rag-time song or a genial 
oath. For these they gave the last full measure of devotion. But 
these are supremely democratic, social, human. Jesus always 
made these, and seldom his power, his chief credentials. And the 
God who receives the love and homage of this age must be the 
divine personification and perfection of these and in these alone 
claim the loyalties of man. The meaning of the incarnation is 
supremely a God like that. The prayers and hymns and rituals 
that present God as jealous of his glory, watchful of his kingly 
rights, are the last to which this age will listen. The first line 
of a very noble hymn declares: 


“The Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain.” 


He does no such thing, and the spiritual significance which we, 
the initiated, are supposed to read into it is no justification for it 
in the mind of an age whose ruling passion is for directness and 
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reality. “He made himself of no reputation, and took upon him- 
self the form of a servant,” is the simple truth of the matter, and 
only that truth of the incarnation meets the need of an age which 
did go forth to war—not to gain, but to deliver the world from 
kingly crowns and bloodstained banners. 

It was that humility of human service which has exalted his 
name above every name—that at his name every knee should 
bow, of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and things under 
the earth, and every tongue should confess that he is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father. And it is that which, more than 
all theology, philosophy, or logic, will vindicate the right of God, 
whom he thus interprets, to claim the love and reverent worship 
of the world to-day. Impressions are vastly more potent than 
arguments, figures of speech more convincing than logic, to the 
big world of common life and thinking which we must win to 
God. The incarnation warrants a religious vocabulary for wor- 
ship and for prophecy purged of every term and figure which 
needs translating into the thought terms of the day in which we 
live, and filled with images and symbols that move the heart with 
awe because God is divinely-humanly near and not because he is 
so majestically far away. Thus only can we really make him 
King of kings. Thus only can we bring the world of to-day to 
sing with fervent and abandoned joy, “Crown him Lord of all.” 
Thus only can his majesty and wisdom, his authority and power, 
awe the heart of the world to-day to accept the sacrament of an 
obedience which gathers up every capacity and purpose of life, 
and lays them, in a luxury of devotion, at his feet. 

II. A second insistence of this age, deeply implied by the 
incarnation, is the value of human life. Just as the world has 
dismissed the conception of the autocratic God as without justifi- 
cation in a world where God’s highest Revelation walked with 
sandaled feet that never pressed the portals of a palace, so the 
simple human life he loved, and in which he chose to become 
incarnate, has risen to claim its dignity and worth and finds in 
that incarnation its chiefest hope and vindication. Herod slew 
the innocents of his day to protect the sacred rights of royalty 
and there was scarce a protest, as there was no redress; for what 
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was human life when royalty was imperiled? But the One he 
failed to find would one day shatter the throne the royal murderer 
would preserve, and lift far above the thrones of earth the humble 
life despised of kings. And to-day to pause and listen is to hear, 
not the pompous tread of royalty, but the thunderous hopeful 
marching of millions of earth’s humble burden-bearers marching 
to the halls where the world’s laws are made. Life, just life, 
simple life of humble folks, has a new evaluation. The right to 
live and, living, have the chance to bring life to its best, to expand 
God-given powers to their full measure and then enjoy their full 
fruition, to lift the crushing weight of drudgery that scarce made 
possible a scanty living until it becomes the instrument of a happy, 
generous life, to honor and to nourish those sacred impulses, hun- 
gers, hopes that spring eternal in every normal heart and out of 
which life’s worth and beauty flow——-these are the world-old 
dreams that now have assurances of reality. 

And all these hopes of all the years are written in rich words 
of promise in that greatest charter of the liberties of man—the 
story of the incarnation. If human life is worth enough to 
become the inseparable counterpart and complement of God, in 
an incarnation that is no passing thing of three and thirty years 
ending at the cross, but an eternal miracle which alone can give 
the cross its power and glory; if the life of man is worthy the 
extremest measure of an infinite love to save it from eternal 
alienation from its Maker, then the waste of human life by any- 
one, in any way, for any reason, anywhere, is the sin unspeakable, 
if not unpardonable. In the light of the incarnation the exploiting 
of life in industries that end in bank accounts, or liberty bonds, 
or even in “benevolence,” becomes a thing for which no vocabulary 
is sufficient. When God was still an autocrat in the thinking of 
the world, children, and their parents too, could be fed to the 
Moloch of human greed without fear of earthly retribution. But 
when the democracy of God is being expressed under every sky, 
in every land, and his eternal union with humanity is being given 
its fuller meaning everywhere, woe to king or corporation, to 
magnate or to man, who dares forget the priceless value of the 
human life to whom he pays the wage or who serves his need. 
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When Lord Roberts was watching with the Kaiser the perfect 
maneuvers of the German army in close formation, he said to the 
royal cut-throat, “But you would not send them into battle in that 
formation?” “QO, yes,” said the Kaiser; “we have plenty of 
them.” The inevitable end of a man or a regisne who could say 
that in this day has come. But when Foch saw that by ignoring 
pleas for armistice he could in two weeks more crush the German 
army to abject surrender on the soil of Germany, and was by 
scores implored to do so, he replied, “No; it would cost thousands 
of our men, and now that we can have all we have fought for 
I do not dare to waste a single life.” That kind of civilization 
will be alive when the Kaiser’s name is trampled into the dust of 
forgotten centuries. The hydra-headed monster that now de- 
bauches in the world whose name is sometimes Bolsheviki, some- 
times I.W.W., and sometimes anarchy, is the logical and inevitable 
outeome of and reaction to the despotism of Czars and Kaisers 
who think of human life as means and not as end. We have no 
words in which to express our contempt for the treachery and 
selfishness of every form of Bolshevism, or our pity for its abysmal 
blindness and ignorance, or our fear that it may yet lay its vicious, 
dripping claws upon the helm of our ship of state and drive it 
crashing upon the rocks, or our hope that exportation to their 
own congenial Utopia awaits all those of that desperate ilk who 
betray their identity by treacherous disloyalty to our sacred insti- 
tution of ordered liberty. And yet no fair mind can refuse to 
note that up out of that world of desperation, cursed by moral 
and social darkness, blighted by class hatred and selfishness more 
abandoned than ever characterized the order they oppose, comes 
ever and anon the unmistakable cry of human hope to which the 
incarnate God listens with attentive ear. It is often the uncon- 
scious cry for redemption, a prayer for a chance to live, for a 
freedom that will make life at last and at least worth while, for 
a fellowship that will lift the ban of isolation, for a sympathy and 
an understanding that will make hardship and toil a boon and not 
a bludgeon. We are in gravest danger just now of losing our 
sympathy with the whole God-inspired movement for social uplift, 
the voice of Christ in the soul of the least of these, the very logic 
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of the incarnation we preach, because of the contemptibly brutal 
spirit and method of some of the present totally undemocratic 
manifestations of the social hope. To do that is to insure the in- 
erease of its blind desperation. The heart from which that world 
ery comes is not always a Godless and atheistic vacuum. It often, 
very often, centers its hope in the very incarnation we hold sacred, 
and draws from that high source its power to carry on in the face 
of every difficulty and discouragement. Listen to this near-poetry 
from the world of the red flag. Its title is “Jesus Our Comrade 
and Our Brother”: 


“He was a vagabond, poor and low, 
Among the hills where the olives grow, 


With the waters of Galilee below— 
Our Comrade and our Brother. 


“He told the Truth, the Life, the Way, 

He shunned the respectable of his day, 

He chose the harlots rather than they— 
O where was such another? 


“Love was the only path he blazed; 

Love was the only flag he raised; 

Love was the only God he praised— 
Our Comrade and our Brother. 


“And he had nowhere to lay his head; 

He was numbered with the outcast dead; 

And yet his burden was light, he said; 
Never was such another! 


“We stand where the ancient lowly fell, 

Voicing the same old rebel yell; 

We'll fight our way through earth and hell, 
Grasping the Comrade Hand, 


“Till all the powers of a master’s world 

Down to the bottomless pit are hurled 

And the blood-red banner of Love, unfurled, 
Floats over every land.” 


Error in the full interpretation of the spirit and aim of Christ? 
Yes, but more insight than error. Insight that the Church of 
Christ, in this day of an upheaving social order, will ignore at her 
peril. She is the instrument of incarnation, and over social chaos 
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she must brood with a pity as infinite as his till she can bring 
forth order in a brotherhood of man that will realize for all the 
promise of the incarnation. That will come. The church is 
sent to bring it. If the church does not—still it will come. Not 
the Bolshevic brotherhood which levels life, like a steam roller 
upon broken stones, but which lifts each to his full chance like 
children in a well-ordered home. Not the brotherhood which 
cynically says, “I am as good as anybody else,” but the brother- 
hood which urges every privileged soul to say, “Every man is 
entitled to a chance as good as mine.” 

III. But the incarnation implies the cross for life as surely 
as it exalts the value of life. Indeed, life’s worth and its sacrifice 
are inseparable. He grasped not and held his equality with God, 
but exchanged it for the likeness of man and took the form of a 
servant. His divine measure of human values alone could justify 
that. Incarnation led to the cross; not alone the one on Calvary 
but others, more painful, of which that is but a symbol. In the 
knowledge of the priceless value of the life he would redeem he 
endured the cross. Wherever one life or one order seeks to identify 
itself with a lower, with the redemptive motive, the cross is in- 
escapable. The incarnation is not the signal that that suffering 
is finished. It is the sign that it is just begun. That the mean- 
ing of his incarnation is eternal identity with humanity is at last 
dawning upon the church and the world. Despite etymology his 
incarnation was nothing if it was not vastly more than God in a 
human body. It was union with a human personality. The 
union of his spirit with the soul of man was the supreme redemp- 
tive act; without this the death of a human body on the cross 
would have been worthless in the redemptive process. Only the 
most childish and primitive thought of incarnation can relieve 
him of suffering and sacrifice when the sacred form he glorified 
grew still upon the cross. As keenly as he ever suffered then 
he suffers still. His identity with human life is not mere history, 
but present fact. His sacrifice is as constant as human need and 
sin. And the only way his suffering can be effective to its divine 
end is by human spirits filling up that which is lacking. That 
law is as absolute for nations as for individuals. The spectacle 
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of a brood of so-called lawmakers mouthing their protests against 
a war-preventing League of Nations because it may involve this 
nation in the mandatory task of helping some backward people 
into a civilized maturity, or lead us beyond our sacred harbors 
to share with other nations the task of preserving liberty and 
right to peoples not so strong as we, is as nauseating an exhibition 
of the bottomless ignorance of the only way in which a democracy 
may ever attain true liberty and moral supremacy as is the method 
Prussianism took to find a place in the sun. Both are consummate 
national selfishness. There is only one way for America to secure 
or deserve a name above every national name. It is exactly as 
His name was lifted above every name: by taking the form of a 
servant. All the real moral supremacy the stars and stripes have 
in the world to-day has been bought by that price. The micro- 
scopic spirit that would hide our national light behind a noisy 
patriotism and a loud-tongued independence, makes a pitiful 
spectacle beside the wounded doughboy who said, when told that 
he must “go west,” “It doesn’t matter; my living wouldn’t win 
this war.” Not to keep his life, but to win the war was the thing 
he cared for. Or of the poilu who wrote to his mother just 
before zero at Verdun, “Don’t grieve for me, mother. The beauty 
of life is far more than life itself,” and laid himself down, cruci- 
fied, beneath one of 400,000 crosses around Verdun. Or 4,000 
Oxford boys putting their games away when the bugle sounded 
war, of whom 400 have come back shattered and broken and 
singing. Here appears the glory of our common life, seen in 
unbelievable beauty in this war, where millions of the simple and 
unlettered, without rank or title, rose in hours of death and peril 
to sublimest heights of self-devotion and, as has been noted by 
many, feeling their sacrifice to be mystically connected with His. 
One wounded artilleryman speaks of these lads he saw die as 
human Christs offering their lives anew for the world. It is a 
common thing to see written on the little crosses in France, 
“Greater love hath no man than this.” Never since that was first 
said has it been so easy as to-day for the world to understand the 
incarnation. Never did it seem to belong so normally and in- 
evitably to the life of man as in these days of world crucifixion. 
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The metaphysical incarnation was never less troubled about; the 
actual incarnation was never so natural and to be expected. Never 
has the church, this body of Christ, so felt the thrill of it. A 
new and mighty life is aflame in her heart. At last the Christ 
in the least of these throughout the world is incarnating himself 
in his body, the church, and with a daring she has not known 
since a little company turned from the Mount of Ascension to 
win the world she is identifying herself with the needs of hu- 
manity, willing to pay the inevitable price of the new incarnation. 
The Centenary does not commemorate a century, it gathers up 
in its vast meaning all the centuries that have been, and makes 
its pledge to all the centuries to be. The sacrifice involved is no 
hundred million dollars. This is the very slightest cost the church 
will bear. Without the shedding of blood, the daily surrender of 
life, there is no remission and no redeeming incarnation. A 
soldier writes from France: “It’s the chance of being always happy 
that I dread most after this war. There’s a terrible corpulence 
about happiness. To strive and keep on striving—that is what I 
want for the world when war is ended, and to have to pay with 
sacrifice for each advance. It was only on the cross that Christ 
became flesh.” 

IV. And here we find ourselves standing upon the thresh- 
old of the Holy of holies. The most solemn wonderful thing 
about the incarnation is the measure in which God calls the life 
of man to share it and perpetuate it. When the Son of God so 
identified himself with the son of Mary that never again by 
either God or man can they be thought of apart, he did that which 
in a very real sense was no more a finished historic fact than a 
perpetual principle and process, no more an end achieved than 
the beginning of an end desired; not a memory, but a hope; a 
precious possession of the race, but as truly a thrilling challenge 
to the race. Over the altar of the chapel of our Boston Seminary, 
where they daily worship who are training for the ministry in 
this great day, is a noble figure of Christ looking down upon those 
who yearn to carry his message to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
and he is saying, ““As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you.” 
It is vastly more than figurative. The emphasis is upon “even 
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so.” It is the one great law of any redeeming ministry in any 


age. For the law of human redemption does not change. Its 
most fundamental element is revelation. There can be no real 
revelation of God without incarnation. As the Son of God appro- 
priates the human son of Mary that the revelation of God to 
humanity may be perfect, so must the incarnate Christ appro- 
priate the life, the whole life, physical, mental, and moral, of 
anyone who would become a redemptive revelation to the world. 
He never waits until his incarnation in our human life may be 
perfect. He presses into any part of personality that may be 
open and fills it full of God, even though the thought of God may 
be far from the life into which he has found his way. The writer 
has many times, in the months at the front, felt as Moses must 
have felt when he saw the burning bush—seeing men in hours 
of suffering and danger revealing traits of character marvelously 
like Jesus Christ; as patient, as unselfish; dying as bravely as 
he did on the cross, all for duty and for others. Some of the 
same men might be swearing blithely, or joking gamely, but the 
measure of incarnation was so great as to make one minister 
remove his hat, as Moses removed his shoes, and pray for forgive- 
ness for being so little worthy to serve life that could be so much 
like Jesus Christ and not even know it. 

A thoughtful soldier wrote home to his father out of the 
thick of it: “I am trying to see things as they are with the inevi- 
table God shining through. Here at the front God is everywhere 
apparent—but not the cathedral God I had imagined; not the 
majestic God with sublime uplifted eyes which know nothing of 
finite terror. The God of the Front has brave eyes which have 
suffered ; his mouth is a human mouth which has known the pain 
of parting kisses; his hands are roughened and burnt and bloody ; 
there is a droop of agony in his shoulders and the hint of a valiant 
jest in his splendid bearing of defiance. He is one of us. He is 
us entirely. He is no longer remote and eternal. For us he has 
again become flesh—he is our comrade; he is the man upon our 
left hand and our right hand who goes into battle with us; he is 
our dead. We cannot escape him. Nowadays I cannot think 
‘of the past Christ wandering through Galilean lilies in a woman’s 
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robes. It is his manly death, his white and timeless body on the 
cross that I remember.” 

O preacher man, in the light of a paragraph like that, in 
the light of the countless and nameless Calvaries that inspired it, 
what a task is ours! What a new and blinding glory shines from 
our transfigured calling! What a call of God we hear, almost 
frightful in its accent of commandment and appeal, coming up 
from the heart of that humanity in which he is striving, strug- 
gling, still to become incarnate! Over human life he broods with 
the deathless yearning of the upper room, “I in you, ye in me; 
that we may become perfect in one.” To that dizzy height his 
call is in our ears in this new day of ministry. Well may it 
frighten us, for it means not less than incarnation for any prophet 
who craves the power to become a revelatiou. Here for us is the 
implication of the incarnation from which there is no escape 
except by the ignominy of failure. Not by wordy wisdom, not 
by periods of eloquence, will he ever be revealed to men. Not 
by teaching scientific, accurate, not by theology faultless and 
orthodox, will the world ever understand and love him. Not by 
organization perfect, and efficiency modern, will humanity ever 
catch the spirit of his life and be wooed to loyalty. Not by making 
endless books nor yet by busy breathless serving will the wonder 
of his truth ever win its way to supremacy in the hearts of men. 
There is just one way: by incarnation. Christ is not a theory, he 
is a life. There is but one thing that can ever interpret and 
transmute life, and that is life. The law that required the in- 
carnation of the perfect God in the perfect man as truly requires 
the incarnation of the perfect Christ in the imperfect man, and 
to the same ends: revelation of God and redemption of man. And 
of all men to whom that law appeals, to the ministering prophet 
it comes with most poignant and commanding power. To preach 
Christ in any redeeming measure, he must incarnate Christ in 
his human measure. The final interpretation of Christ’s teach- 
ings is the life he lived. The final interpretation of the Christ 
the prophet preaches is the Christ the prophet lives. From that 
law there is no escape. And to make it effective he enters the 
same identity with human need, and suffering, and sin, and blind- 
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ness, through the form of a servant, as did his Lord. If he is 
any incarnation of his Master, then for him, as for his Lord, there 
is no escape from the cross. The two experiences are forever one 
in him as they are one in Christ. 

It is a day of myriad methods, daring drives, busy bureaus, 
countless committees, perpetual printing, and all these we ought 
to do; but the prophet who does them all, and does them well, may 
still fail at the vital throbbing heart of his exalted task. “As 
my Father hath sent me, even so send I you,” to be, up to the 
measure of redeemed humanity, incarnation and revelation. 





Hard Sayings of the Master 


HARD SAYINGS OF THE MASTER 


Mvecn is said and written of the difficulties of the Bible 
and Christian dogma. The modern man (we are told) can no 
longer be expected to regard as divine a book which, for him, 
teems with historical errors and incredible stories of miracles; 
nor will he longer bear the intolerable yoke of ecclesiastical dogma. 
But the ethical teaching of Jesus—this he will readily accept. 
The dogma is an offense to many earnest men, an unnecessary 
barrier to fellowship. Let it therefore be set aside, and let us be 
united on the basis of the ethics of Jesus. 

In all this there is, I hold, a twofold illusion. In the first 
place, we cannot accept the ethics of Jesus as authoritative and 
final without acknowledging the uniqueness of his relation to the 
eternal world-order. He who is the Arbiter of right for all men, 
in all times and places, can be nothing less than the essential Word, 
for whom and by whom all things were made and in whom all 
things consist. I do not contend that the traditional dogma must 
rema’. intact; I am only pointing out that some dogma concern- 
ing the person and place of Christ is inevitable, if we are sincere 
in the acknowledgment of the finality of his ethical teaching. In 
the second place, it is a gross error to assume that men generally 
are ready to accept the ethics of Jesus. 

The religious crisis of our day is doubtless a crisis in dogma, 
but it is even more decidedly a crisis in ethics. The war has 
shown us that. Yet not the war only; the course of events since 
the armistice has given us a bitter and sobering realization of 
the fact. The disciples of Jesus know that there is but one su- 
premely great war. It is the age-long conflict between the world- 
spirit and the Spirit of Christ. We owe a certain debt of grati- 
tude to Friedrich Nietzsche. Abhorrent as is his philosophy of 
life, we should be thankful for the amazing boldness and frankness 
of his attack upon Christianity. He does not spend his strength 
in trying to destroy the dogmatic tradition, but strikes directly 
at the Christian view of life and its meaning. With all the evil 
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he has done he has rendered us a service in forcing us to see clearly 
where to strike. Many before him had set aside much that is 
essential in the ethics of Jesus, but they generally made no open 
attack upon Christianity. The moral philosophy of a Rous- 
seau or a Goethe is clearly not Christian, yet these men never 
thought of waging a direct war upon Christianity. A very real 
opposition was there, but no open, perhaps no conscious, warfare. 
Nietzsche, however, saw very clearly that between his philosophy 
of life and the teaching of Jesus there could be no compromise. 
He did not content himself by lopping off some offensive branches 
of dogma, he sought to demolish Christianity root and branch. 
He knew that Jesus himself had demanded a discipleship without 
reservation and had said, “He that is not with me is against me.” 
For Nietzsche this signified a compelling challenge. Either for 
or against! And he boldly espoused the cause of Antichrist. What 
other men had done covertly, or even half unconsciously, he did 
with unmatched boldness. To many Christians there is something 
terrifying in Nietzsche’s attack. Yet surely an open warfare is 
best. We are grateful to him for his clarifying frankness. 

Multitudes of people seem to accept the Christian creed, 
bow the head at the name of Jesus, call him Lord, prophesy in his 
name, yet do not do his works nor even seriously reckon with his 
commandments. They seem to accept the Christian creed, I have 
said. It is not so in reality; for doctrine and deed are really 
inseparable in Christianity. No abstract dogmas have any validity 
for faith—nothing that is to be merely believed but not wrought 
into practice. There is nothing Christian in affirming what Jesus 
is—and stopping there. To hold the Christian creed is to have 
a life-relation to Jesus Christ. That is no Christian dogma which 
is mere dogma. 

I am firmly persuaded that dogma has a necessary function 
in the life of the church. It need not be in every instance a dogma 
fixed in writing. ‘Some communions have no written creed. 
There is, however, no Christian communion without a body of 
principles for which it consciously stands. Such a body of prin- 
ciples is the creed or dogma of a given church. The function of 
dogma is not (as the Roman and Greek churches falsely hold) 
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to prescribe what must be believed in order to obtain salvation, 
but to show what actually is believed in the church. Dogma is 
a declaration of principles. But its function is not merely to 
inform; it serves a practical interest. Dogma implies a program 
of action. The modern watchword, “an undogmatic Christianity,” 
is futile. A common understanding without official formulation 
—this, I grant, is quite conceivable, perhaps altogether desirable ; 
only, that is not an undogmatic Christianity. The modern anti- 
dogmatic movement has a twofold cause. In the first place, 
dogma has been greatly abused in that it has been forced upon 
people and its acceptance has been called faith. In the second 
place, the powerful subjective and agnostic tendency of our age 
has led to a widespread doubt whether there is such a thing as 
certainty in the realm of religion, and, if nothing is sure, there 
is no place for dogma. But the disciples of Jesus are sure that 
he speaks the truth and himself ts the truth. Evangelical Chris- 
tians, however, are persuaded that no dogma can ever perfectly 
express that truth. There never can be a final formulation of the 
faith; the creed must develop along with the life and experience 
of the church. 

Our age decries dogma, either from the standpoint of agnos- 
ticism or because the old formulas are inadequate for our time. 
Yet in every quarter we see marked signs of a deep longing for 
some basis for an effectual, practical Christian union. In other 
words, we want a simple, comprehensive dogma, a clear and con- 
vincing utterance about which Christians everywhere can rally. 
This does not imply that we should repudiate the old creeds. For 
substance of doctrine the ecumenical creeds and the evangelical 
confessions of faith express the everlasting truth of the gospel; 
but they do not express the truth adequately for our time. The 
new dogma which we require may or may not be a rewritten 
dogma. My contention is only this: Whether with or without 
written formulas, the disciples of Jesus must find a way to wor-’ 
ship and work together with a common purpose. The idea of the 
creed must be so enlarged as to include and emphasize the ethics 
of Jesus. Dogma must be ethicized. 

The supreme religious question of the hour is whether those 
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who bear the name Christian are willing te take Jesus Christ 
not merely as Redeemer but also as Lord. Not until we give the 
ethics of Jesus their rightful place shall we be able rightly to 
know and declare what Christianity is. There is, of course, no 
such thing as a Christianity that is merely ethical. On the other 
hand, a merely dogmatic Christianity is pure hypocrisy. 

The real difficulties of the Bible do not lie in the account of 
creation, the story of the Flood, the miracle of the sun standing 
still at the command of Joshua, the feeding of the five thousand, 
and the reports of the appearances of the risen Lord. The real 
difficulties lie in what the Master demands of his disciples per- 
sonally. Jesus demands unconditional discipleship. If one will 
be his disciple, he must leave everything behind, must bear his 
cross daily, must put his hand to the plow and never look back, 
must hate even his own life. He must forego revenge, must return 
good for evil, must freely forgive. He must seek not to lord it 
over others but to serve. These are “hard sayings.” They are 
not welcome in the ears of the natural man. When these and 
many other like sayings of Jesus were first uttered they came 
to his hearers, even to the most pious among them, not only with 
a startling freshness but with a painful shock. The children of 
this world scorned such teaching then, and they scorn it even yet. 
The broader aspects of the program of Jesus have always had 
an inviting look. The kingdom of heaven is at hand; the poor 
shall have the gospel preached to them; the broken-hearted shall 
be healed ; the captives and the oppressed shall be set at liberty— 
all this has a joyful sound. But—who is fit for the kingdom? 
Who will first count the cost and then gladly pay it? There have 
ever been many who, hearing the word, seemed to receive it gladly, 
but, when persecutions arose, stumbled and turned back. Even the 
best of disciples are tempted to forsake the Master and flee when 
the shadow of the coming cross begins to fall upon them. Yet 
we know that just here lies the heart of Christian disciple 
ship: the disciple must drink the cup that the Master drinks; 
the disciple shall be as his Lord ; we are his friends if we do what- 
soever he commands us. “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things that I say ?” 
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The Master’s sayings are indeed not easy. There is life and 
peace and joy in them when we have inwardly appropriated and 
honestly applied them. In the end we find that his yoke is easy 
and his burden light. Still, that burden is the cross, and never yet 
was the cross acceptable to the fleshly mind. At the first the 
demands Jesus makes of would-be disciples seem abhorrent, and 
even impossible. Yet those who are of the truth and really 
listen to his call are inwardly laid hold on and held fast. “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? thou hast the words of eternal life.” Who 
ean explain this all-but-compelling fascination of the Master? 
This which millions have felt and none can explain has found a 
striking expression in these lines from a contemporary Roman 
Catholic poet :* 

“Go, bitter Christ, grim Christ! haul if thou wilt 
Thy bloody cross to thine own bleak Calvary! 
When did I bid thee suffer for my guilt 


To bind intolerable chains on me? 
I loathe thy sacrifice; I am sick of thee. 


“I am battered and broken and weary of heart, 
I will not listen to talk of heroic things, 
But be content to play some simple part, 
Freed from preposterous imaginings. 
Men were not made to walk as priests and kings. 


“O King, O Captain, wasted, wan with scourging, 
Strong beyond speech and wonderful with woe, 
Whither, relentless, wilt thou still be urging 
Thy maimed and halt that have not strength to go? 
Peace, peace—I follow. Why must we love thee so?” 


In two respects are the sayings of the Master hard: they 
are repugnant both to the will and to the understanding of the 
natural man. Jesus seems to demand the impossible and to affirm 
the irrational. Superficially regarded, there are many aspects of 
the teaching of Jesus that seem to be in perfect accord with the 
best thought of the children of this world. When men hear from 
Jesus such words as “truth,” “love,” “mercy,” and “eternal life” 
their consciences respond and they call him “Good Master.” And 
when they behold his works of mercy and power they are moved 

! Dorothy Leigh Sayres, in Catholic Tales and Christian Songs. 
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to wonder—they may even offer to make him King. But when 
they discover what discipleship to Jesus really means they go away 
indignant, or sorrowful, and in the end they crucify him. It was 
so in the days of his flesh. It is so today. The offense of the 
cross has not ceased. 

One would find it richly rewarding to make a systematic 
study of the “hard sayings” of Jesus. For our present purpose 
the examination of a few cardinal sayings must suffice. 

Is entrance into the kingdom of heaven easy? The gate is 
strait and the way is narrow. One must repent and become as a 
little child. One must deny oneself and take up the cross. Is all 
this easy? If self-denial were no more than denying things to 
oneself, even the natural man could do it. But the complete sub- 
mission of self to the will of God—with men this is impossible, 
but all things are possible with God. And true repentance, an 
inward change of our way of thinking—is that easy? But the 
thought of the kingdom of heaven—surely this is attractive to the 
natural man? Yes, if we might but order it according to our 
own fancy. But in the kingdom of heaven it is not we who reign 
but God; his will, not ours, is done. Jesus was put to death 
because he insistently preached the coming of God’s kingdom and 
called upon those to repent who were seeking to usurp the king- 
dom. In our day there are many who tell us that the kingdom 
of heaven is wholly man’s affair, that it is only an ideal social 
order. Men have taken up with the ideas of liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and claim to be working them out into an ideal social 
order. When they shall have succeeded, then the kingdom of 
heaven will have come. Thus they preach a kingdom without a 
King. But Jesus knew God; he knew him as Father, and he 
recognized the brotherhood of man in him. According to Jesus, 
men could live as brethren only as they recognized the truth and 
the meaning of the Fatherhood of God. Nothing can be surer 
than that for Jesus the kingdom of God was an intensely personal 
relation: God’s personal rule in the hearts of men and so also in 
the social order. Jesus really made the Father known to the 
disciples; he prayed that they might keep the name thus given; 
he taught his disciples to pray that that name be hallowed. But 
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the name of God is desecrated when we use it merely as an orna- 
mental touch in our designation of a “kingdom” which we really 
hold to be a merely human affair. 


Theologians and philosophers have not a little to say con- 


cerning the question of the absolute religion. Is there, and can 
there be, an absolute or final religion? Can Christianity claim 
to be such? Jesus discusses no speculative problem, but with a 
sublime certitude he requires the unconditional devotion of his 
disciples. This is the absolute religion for the individual and 
therefore also for the race. No abstractions, no generalizations 
here, only an absolute and unconditional personal demand. 
Whoever would be his disciple must hate all else, even his own 
life. As a rule, men are willing enough to be religious if this 
“interest” can find a place alongside of other interests. And 
they are quite ready to call themselves Christians—in the sense, 
of course, that they acknowledge Jesus to be on the whole the best 
guide in the art of living, the highest and best of the world’s 
great teachers. There are, to be sure, points in which they cannot 
find themselves in agreement with the teaching of Jesus. A writer 
like Friedrich Paulsen, for example, though professing a zealous 
interest in Christianity, finds the ethics of Jesus seriously faulty 
in certain respects. But Jesus will recognize nothing but uncon- 
ditional discipleship. The eclectic disciple is for him no disciple 
at all. He was not, like Socrates, the chief among a group of 
inquirers; he spoke with authority; he knew God. If he had 
claimed finality for a teaching that was based on human observa- 
tion or research, the claim would be an offense to all reasonable 
men. But he came not to teach the science of this world, but to 
reveal the Father. “I am the way, the truth, and the life; no 
man cometh unto the Father but by me.” If his claim is true, 
here is finality indeed. For, while in our knowledge of God there 
should be perpetual progress, there can be nothing beyond the 
personal revelation of the Father. If Jesus had asked for a blind, 
unknowing obedience, an unconditional following would have 
involved nothing less than the sacrifice of individual conscience 
and personal responsibility. But Jesus has promised that those 
who follow him shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light 
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of life. “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” The claims of Jesus are unparalleled, but so are his 
promises. Because he can fulfill the promises he can make the 
claims. The promises are immensely attractive, but it is not 
easy—with the worldly-minded it is impossible—to pay the price. 
The beatitudes of Jesus are not the beatitudes of the children of 
this world. Several of them stand in direct opposition to the 
judgments of men. Blessed are the meek, the mourners, and those 
that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake—the world does not 
believe it, and cannot. It all seems impossible and irrational. 
The world’s abhorrence of these doctrines is generally concealed 
behind words concerning the “lofty, if impracticable precepts of 
Jesus,” or “Jesus, the unworldly idealist.” Nietzsche, however, 
is one enemy of the gospel that has come out into the open. He 
is unwearied in expressing his scorn of what he terms the servility 
of Christian ethics. Not the meek, not the peacemaker is blessed. 
Humility should be branded as a vice, the vice of weak and servile 
souls. But let us not fail to note that Nietzsche is saying with 
shocking boldness just what the world has always believed. 

Jesus requires his disciples to forgive, and that without limit. 
Never vindictive, always eager to overcome evil with good, always 
rejoicing in the reestablishment of righteous personal relations— 
this is the character of the true child of God. Is this easy, is it 
even at all possible for the children of this world? But the 
disciple of Christ is in the school wherein he must learn to live 
as brother with all the Father’s children. The company of Jesus’s 
disciples is the fellowship of those who are forgiven and them- 
selves in turn forgive. 

A rich youth came to Jesus eagerly desiring to know what 
good thing he might practice in order to obtain the kingdom of 
heaven. He was no hypocrite, certainly not in the usual sense of 
the word. His desire was perfectly sincere. But Jesus can use 
no disciple who is entangled by the things of this world. He 
longed to win the youth, but he does not make the conditions 
easy. Neither did he make them one whit harder for this youth 
than for every disciple. All who will be his disciples must forsake 
all things. The form in which one’s devotion shall manifest itself 
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may differ enormously. It is hardly to be doubted that Jesus 
wants disciples who hold and control much wealth. Such men 
the world describes as rich. But if these men have really come 
to an understanding with the Master, they know that they have 
nothing which they may call their own. Jesus has not two 
standards of devotion for his followers. There are no “counsels 
of perfection” for those who would gain the heights of sainthood 
while the ordinary man is permitted to live a life of self- 
indulgence. Certainly, the triumph of grace in the case of the 
man who is “rich” and yet is free is very great. “With men it 
is impossible, but not with God: for with God all things are 
possible.” 

Who is truly great? The great ones among the children 
of this world are those- who lord it over others. “But it is not 
so among you: but whosoever would become great among you, 
shall be your minister; and whosoever would be first among you, 
shall be servant of all. For the Son of man also came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.” Does the world believe this? Mea generally 
pass it by as a beautiful sentiment, too lofty for human nature; 
but some frankly scorn it as inculcating servile weakness. What 
is success ¢ The answer of Jesus is summed up in the cross. But 
often the Master set forth in unmistakable language the great 
truth that the sacrificial life is the only real life. “Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake, the same shall save it.” “Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit.” Does the world believe this? It is harder to accept 
than all the merely intellectual dogmas that were ever uttered in 
the history of the church. It was not easy even for Jesus’s first 
disciples. When the Master for the first time openly foretold his 
passion, Peter began to rebuke him: “Be it far from thee, Lord: 
this shall never be unto thee.” But the Lord answered : “Get thee 
behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling-block unto me; for thou 
mindest not the things of God, but the things of men.” The world 
has ever worshiped power and success. So long as Jesus, the won- 
der-worker, seemed to have a world-conquering power the people 
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were ready to make him king. But at the last he seemed stripped of 
all semblance of power and men scorned him. The crown of 


thorns and the scepter and the purple robe—how all-too-human 
this mockery! As Jesus stood before Pilate he seemed to the pro- 
curator a harmless visionary. “Your own people have delivered 
you up to me; what have you done?” Jesus answers: “My king- 
dom is not of this world: if it were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, but now is my kingdom not from hence.” No soldiers, 
no “force” behind him, and yet talking about his kingdom! “Art 
thou a king nevertheless?” “It is as you say; for I am a king.” 
That word “nevertheless” is a mighty word for faith. Pilate 
boasted of his power; he had the legions of Rome behind him. 
“You should have no power at all except as my Father grants it. 
No man takes my life from me; I lay it down of myself. I have 
authority to lay it down and I have authority to take it again.” 
And when he had been raised from the dead he could well declare: 
“All power is given me in heaven and on earth.” The cross is 
the way of power, the wav ‘o success. 

When Jesus appeared, the whole Jewish nation was eager 
to behold the promised Messiah, but it was a Messiah after their 
own mind that they wanted. God’s Anointed they wickedly 
crucified. The god of this world had blinded their eyes. The 
same world-spirit seduces the multitudes in our own day. We 
are inexcusable if we fail to see the contrast between the 
popular conceptions of the Christian life and the teachings in 
the Sermon on the Mount. This teaching, Paul Wernle has 
well said, “ought really to produce an impression of entire novelty 
among us at the present day.” That the demands of the Master 
are too hard for the children of this world ought not to be a matter 
of the least doubt. But we ourselves, we that have called our- 
selves by his name—do we find his sayings too hard? He openly 
declares that we shall drink of his cup, that we shall have our 
cross to bear with him’ but then he promises that we shall sit 


down with him in his kingdom. 
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THROUGH CASA GUIDI WINDOWS TO-DAY 


As I roamed alone one day in Florence my thought had 
‘inner lights” and made me heedless of the jostling crowd, the 
musical Italian voices, the ancient landmarks, and even of the 
direction my vagrant steps were taking. I was meditating on 
the wonders of the Pitti Palace, marveling that human hand 
could be so skilled, and finite mind so attuned to the Infinite, 
as to make possible such interpretations of truth through color 
and line, palette and pencil. Suddenly I was startled back to 
consciousness by a familiar name set in a tablet on a house wall. 
The inscription was in Italian and proved to mean: 


HERE WRorTre AND DIED 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING 


who in her woman’s heart united the wisdom 
of a sage and the eloquence of a poet. With 
her golden verse she linked Italy to England. 
Florence gratefu.‘y places this memorial 
A. D. 1861 


So this was Casa Guidi, and there were the Casa Guidi 
windows, and there the little baleony where in her declining days 
Italy’s friend was led by her tender husband! Yes, there was 
the dreary entrance to which Robert Browning took his uncon- 
scious way, reading the square yellow book which he found in 
a book-stall and did not finish until he reached the doorway, 
“where the black begins with the first stone slab of the staircase 
cold.” And so my thoughts turned from painters to poets and 
I recalled that Lowell too lived some time in Casa Guidi, and 
wrote of “the baleony Mabel used to play on and the windows we 
used to look out of so long ago.” 

In 1848 Mrs. Browning wrote: “We have planted ourselves 
in the Guidi Palace, in the favorite suite of the last Count (his 
arms are on the floor of my bedroom). Though we have six 
beautiful rooms and a kitchen, three of them quite palace rooms, 
and opening on a terrace, and though such furniture as comes 
by slow degrees into them is antique, and is worthy of its place, 
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we yet shall have saved money by the end of the year. A 
stone’s throw it is too from the Pitti, and really, in my present 
mind, I would hardly exchange with the Grand Duke himself, 
We have no spectators in windows, just the gray wall of a church, 
called Santa Felice, for good omen.” This is where the Brown- 
ings spent their singularly felicitous married life and where 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning died in 1861. Here their son was 
born, here they wrote, and here they graciously entertained the 
coterie of English and American friends who made this home 
immortal in their writings. George Hillard, in 1848, wrote: 
“A happier home and a more perfect union than theirs is not 
easy to imagine.” Hawthorne describes his visits there and 
speaks of Mrs. Browning as “a good and kind fairy, sweetly 
disposed toward the human race, yet only remotely akin to it.” 
Among the friends of those days were the Storys, the Trol- 
lopes, Mrs. Jamieson, Margaret Fuller and her Italian husband, 
Count d’Ossoli, Charlotte Cushman, George Eliot and Mr. Lewes. 
(Mary Ann Evans, or George Eliot, made her first draft for 
Romola in these days at Villa Trollope.) Frederick Tennyson, 
brother of Alfred, was a favorite guest at Casa Guidi. The 
fourteen years in Casa Guidi were not all given up to entertain- 
ing charming friends, soothing irascible Landors, nor to discus- 
sions of occultist mediums. They were days of tender joy in 
each other’s love and presence, days of remolding into the heart 
and life of Italy, of intimate acquaintance with her transcendent 
art and pathetic history, and finally, of intensest interest in her 
struggles for freedom. They loved Italy, not as strangers and 
foreigners, but as their own. “Open my heart,” says Browning, 
“and you will find graven there ITALY,” while Mrs. Browning 
fairly poured out her soul in behalf of the loved land of her 
adoption. Evidently, she “came to the kingdom for such a 
time as this.” She did for Italian liberty what Harriet Beecher 
Stowe did for Negro liberty. She fired men with a noble patriot- 
ism, roused them to hope and achievement. A dead apathy had 
settled over Italy, a lethargy worse than defeat, a belief that 
resignation was the only cure for their ills. “Pazienza” was their 
piteous comfort to each other. The church was the cool, cynical, 
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and skeptical enemy of hope, but was itself elaborate, comfort- 
able, and despotic under Pio Nono. 

Napoleon, with his vainglorious ambitions, probably taught 
Europe a lesson and rendered Italy a real service by proving 
that the existing order could be changed; and then Garibaldi, 
with his red-shirted legions; Mazzini, with his impassioned ap- 
peals; Cavour, with his farsighted statesmanship, arose on the 
horizon and the impossible became the actual. In 1861 Italian 
liberty and unity were proclaimed at Turin, and Victor Eman- 
uele II declared king. The great Cavour died the same year. 
His death hastened the death of Mrs. Browning, who had made 
common cause with these liberators. Pity it is that she could not 
have lived until the historic “Venti Settembre,” 1871, when 
her dreams for Italy were realized in the passing of the Gari- 
baldian troops over the breach in the Roman wall into the last 
stronghold of the papacy. She died in the full confidence that 
the Italian people would come to their own, but their hopeless 
apathy distressed her. She says: 


“Bu* we who cannot slumber as thou dost, 
We thinkers, who have thought for thee and failed, 
We hopers, who have hoped for thee and lost.” 


Her great national poem, “Casa Guidi Windows,” voices 
these hopes and calls upon Italy and the world to make them 
true. She finds her theme in the words of a little child that 
went “neath Casa Guidi windows” singing “O bella libertad! O 
bella!” Three years later she concluded the poem with the confi- 
dent words: 


“The hope and omen were not, haply, wrong! 
Poets are soothsayers still, like those of old 
Who studied flights of doves.” 


Her prophecies seemed little likely of fulfillment when the poem 
was published, in 1851, and even later, at the time of her death; 
but with undaunted hope she said, “The future of Italy shall not 
be disinherited.” 

A literary critic wrote in 1904 of “Casa Guidi Windows”: 
“The politics of the poem have ceased to interest, but it will live 
by reason of its sincerity and enthusiasm and its beautiful de- 
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scription of Florence, its art treasures and its surroundings.” 
Strangely enough, the “politics of the poem” have for us a 
newer and deeper meaning than ever before. Her theme is 
universal and fundamental, and is on the lips of all the world 
to-day. How singularly apropos of our times reads this appeal 
in behalf of “Liberté, O bella!” The poem breathes democracy 
and scorn of potentate in church or state. She addresses a people 
whose national consciousness and spirit had long reposed with 
their historic dead. Scions of the world’s greatest conqucrors 
and rulers, descendants of its greatest builders and lawmakers, 
offspring of artists, philosophers, and poets, the Italians were 
content to hark back to the days of their past, when to be able 
to say “Romanus sum” was to be guaranteed prestige and pro- 
tection in all the world. But Rome had fallen victim to her own 
material greatness and the luxurious vices which conquest had 
brought. As old Cato had said, “Captive Greece captured her 
captors bold.” Internal corruption and self-indulgence made 
her the easy prey of the despoiling barbarians. Whatever initia- 
tive or spirit survived the ensuing “Dark Ages” was all but 
extinguished by sectional strife and papal domination. Now 
and then there had arisen a man like Dante, who had burned life 
out in the vain effort to rouse his people from their deadening 
resignation to fate. Mrs. Browning presents the strange spectacle 
of a foreigner loving the Italians as her own, shaming them out 
of their lethargy, and calling them to their great inheritance. 


If ever a poem breathed courage, patriotism, individualism, 
democracy, it is this one. Recalling with appreciation Italy’s 
historic dead, she says: 


“Alas, this Italy has too long swept 
Heroic ashes up for hourglass sand.” 
“Never say ‘No more’ 
To Italy’s life! Her memories undismayed 
Still argue ‘evermore’; her graves implore 
Her future to be strong, and not afraid; 
Her very statues send their looks before.” 


She does not deny the dead their full meed of reverence, but 
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urges Italy to remember that “past is past,” and “we do not 
serve the dead.” We must not 


“Stand still, a-strewing violets all the while,” 


but should “Bring the plough 


And draw new furrows ‘neath the healthy morn 
And plant the great Hereafter in this Now.” 


She expresses scorn of cowardice, pity for “a bondsman shiver- 
ing at a Jesuit’s foot,” “not like to stand a freedman at a despot’s.” 
She delights in the spirit of the martyred Savonarola, who defied 
the pope for conscience’ sake and dared to say to the dying tyrant 
of Florence who sought his blessing: 


“Loose Florence, or God will not loose thy soul.” 


She recalls when a king stood uncovered before the “sovran 
grace” of a Virgin of Cimabue’s and 


“A reverent people shouted to behold 
The picture, not the king.” 


She recounts great Angelo’s defiance of the Medici and his re- 
fusal to complete the family mausoleum because Florence’s free 
people and republican institutions had been trampled upon by 
Alessandro de’ Medici. What tourist has not stood wonderingly 
before those great figures trying almost to work their souls out 
of the confining marble and free their faces from the veil that 
covers them? Strozzi wrote upon the figure called “Night”: 


“Tis Night in deepest slumber; all can see 
She sleeps (for Angelo divine did give 
This stone a soul) and, since she sleeps, must live. 
You doubt it? Wake her; she will speak to thee.” 


But Angelo, in bitterness of heart, replied on the unfinished stone: 


“Ah glad I am to sleep in stone while woe 
And dire disgrace rage unreprovéd near— 


A happy chance to neither see nor hear; 
So wake me not; when passing, whisper low.” 


Mrs. Browning’s prophetic comment is: 


“Michael’s Night and Day 
And Dawn and Twilight wait, in marble scorn, 
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Like dogs upon a dunghill, couched on clay 
From whence the Medicean stamp’s outworn, 
The final putting off of all such sway 
By all such hands, and freeing of the unborn 
In Florence and the great world outside Florence.” 


By such examples chosen from their Gallery of Fame she 
hopes to stir the Italian spirit of democracy and rouse the people 
to throw off their political shackles. She gazed in “exulting 
love” from Casa Guidi windows at a procession winding up to 
the Pitti Palace, after having been granted a “civic guard”: 


“To thank their Grand-duke who, not quite of course, 
Had graciously permitted, at their call, 

The citizens to use their civic force 
To guard their civic homes. So, one and all, 

The Tuscan cities streamed up to the source 
Of this new good at Florence, taking it 

As good so far, presageful of more good— 
The first torch of Italian freedom.” 


She describes the happy, gay parade, banners, insignia, and the 
thousand windows which had cast 


“A ripple of silks in blue and scarlet down” 


as the Magistracy passed, the Lawyers, and the Priesthood, the 


Artists, the Trades: 
“and after came 
The People—fiag and sign, and rights as good— 
And very loud the shout was for that same 
Motto, ‘Il Popolo!’ In Poroto— 
The word means dukedom, empire, majesty, 
And kings in such an hour might read it so.” 


“T think,” said the poet, “that day had noble use among 
God’s days.” But, alas! the spirit of freedom which found voice 
that day was soon crushed and the Grand-duke’s oath “henceforth 
stands among the oaths of perjurers.” 

But where did the people meet that day before taking 
their way to the Pitti in quest of their sovereign rights? Not 
in the Loggia, with its famous statue of Gorgon slayer, or of 
Brutus, deposer of tyrants and “Rome’s sublimest homicide,” 
for whom the artist “could find no model stuff . . . in all Florence, 
where he found the gods and gladiators thick enough.” 
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“Nor there; the people chose still holier ground: 

The people who are simple, blind and rough 
Know their own angels, after looking round. 

Whom chose they then? Where met they? on the stone 
Called Dante’s.” 


Thus in their hour of high purpose and spirit they recognize 
as their natural leader Dante, who “loved his Florence well” 
and spent his life in exile because of his efforts for her freedom. 
But “Dante sits in heaven,” and the people have no shepherd, 
no teacher. With aching heart the poet sings: 


“We want thee, O unfound 
And sovran teacher! If thy beard be gray 
Or black, we bid thee rise up from the ground 
And speak the word God giveth thee to say, 
Inspiring into all this people round 
Instead of passion, thought. 


“Rise up, teacher! Here’s 
A crowd to make a nation! Best begin 
By making each a map, till all be peers 
Of earth’s true patriots and pure martyrs in 
Knowing and daring.” 


The pope may not be that teacher. He is not in greater 


favor now. 
“At best and hopefulest 


He’s pope; we want a man! His heart beats warm, 
But, like the prince enchanted to the waist, 
He sits in stone and hardens by a charm 
Into the marble of his throne high-placed. 
Mild benediction moves his saintly arm. 
So, good! but what we want’s a perfect man, 
Complete and all alive: half travertine 
Half suits our need, and ill subserves our plan.” 


No, “a pope must hold by popes a little.” He must serve “the 
interests of the church” ; 
“must resent 
Each man’s particular conscience, and repress 
Inquiry, meditation, argument, 
As tyrants faction. Also, he must not 
Love truth too dangerously.” 


So Mrs. Browning’s Italy must be freed from the domination 
of ecclesiasticism and must find its leader elsewhere: 
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“And if a common man achieved it? Well.” 
“This country saving is a glorious thing.” 


“Whatever man shall grasp this oriflamme, 
Whatever man (last peasant or first pope 
Seeking to free his country) shall appear, 
Teach, lead, strike fire into the masses, fill 
These empty bladders with fine air, insphere 
These wills into a unity of will 
And make of Italy a nation—dear 
And blessed be that mar!” 


But no teacher appears, no Dante, no Petrarch, no Ariosto, to 
bring the people to national liberty, not by “popular passion,” 


“But popular conscience, which may covenant 
For what it knows. Concede without a blush 

To grant the ‘civic guard’ is not to grant 
The civic spirit, living and awake.” 


She calls upon England to 
“Announce law 
By freedom; exalt chivalry by peace; 
Instruct how clear, calm eyes can overawe, 
And how pure hands, stretched simply to release 
A bond slave, will not need a sword to draw 
To be held dreadful.” 


But there is no response, no recourse except to force, no appeal 
but that to arms. And so gentle, spirituelle Mrs. Browning be- 


comes a recruiting officer: 
Ye bring swords, 

My Tuscans? Ay, if wanted in this haze, 

Bring swords; but first bring souls—bring thoughts 

and words 

Unrusted by a tear of yesterday’s, 

Yet awful by its wrong—and cut these cords 
And mow this green, lush falseness to the roots, 

And shut the mouth of hell beneath the swathe. 


“Better means freer. A land’s brotherhood 
Is most puissant: men, upon the whole, 
Are what they can be—nations, what they would. 
“Will, therefore, to be strong, thou Italy! 
Will to be noble! Austrian Metternich 
Can fix no yoke unless the neck agree; 
And thine is like the lion’s when the thick 
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Dews shudder from it, and no man would be 

The stroker of his mane, much less would prick 
His nostril with a reed. When nations roar 

Like lions who shall tame them, and defraud 
Of the due pasture by the river shore?” 


(Fiume by the sea?) 
“Roar, therefore; shake your dewlaps dry abroad: 
The amphitheater with open door 
Leads back upon the benches who applaud 
The last spear-thruster.” 


She calls upon the other nations, England, France, and the 
Great New World, to pay their debt of centuries to artists, poets, 
philosophers, and builders, and “swell the Italian banner just 


unfurled.” 
“Had ye curled 
The laurel for your thousand artists’ brows 
If these Italian hands had planted none? 
Can any sit down idle in the house 
Nor hear appeals from Buonarroti’s stone 
And Raffael’s canvas, rousing and to rouse? 
Where’s Poussin’s master? Gallic Avignon 
Bred Laura. 


“And even the New World, the receptacle 
Of freemen, may send glad men, as it ought, 
To greet Vespucci Amerigo’s door, 
While England claims, by trump of poetry, 
Verona, Venice, the Ravenna-shore, 
And dearer holds John Milton’s Fiesole 
Than Langland’s Malvern with the stars in flower.” 


Emerson says that not even poets understand all they write. 
Perhaps Mrs. Browning did not; yet she believed herself a true 
vates, or seer. How she would have rejoiced in the spirit of her 
Tuseans in the world war as they fought for “Il Popolo” of every 
land, and how truly did she foresee this time in which we live !— 

“No more Jew nor Greek then, taunting 
Nor taunted;—no more England nor France! 
But one confederate brotherhood planting 


One flag only to mark the advance, 
Onward and upward, of all humanity, 


“For civilization perfected 
Is fully developed Christianity.” 
(From Italy and the World.) 
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Let us hope she is still the inspired vates when she sings: 


“Earth shall bless you, O noble emenders 
On egotist nations. Ye shall lead 

The plough of the world and sow new splendors 
Into the furrow of things for seed, 

Ever the richer for what ye have given.” 


With all honor to the gallant nation, we add these suggestive 
and timely words of Italy’s great friend, who foresaw the part 
her adopted land ought to take in the “session of nations” : 


“And when, in the session 
Of nations, the separate language is heard, 
Each shall aspire, in sublime indiscretion, 
To help with a thought or inspire with a word 
Less her own than her rival’s honor 


“Each Christian nation shal] take upon her 
The law of the Christian man in vast; 
The crown of the getter shall fall to the donor, 
And last shall be first while first shall be last, 
And to love best shall still be to reign unsurpassed.” 


We in America who love Italy, her art, her historic and lit- 
erary landmarks, and her life of to-day, have scanned the papers 


in fear lest new perils should come to bella Italia. The voices 
of the wedded poets seemed almost to call from “Casa Guidi Win- 
dows,” “Help! lands of Europe; for if Austria fight, 
The drums will bar your slumber.” 

Our slumber was disturbed by Austrian drums, but we sped 
with help and saw Mrs. Browning’s prophecy come true in these 
words wired last summer by Secretary Baker to the Roman 
Legion in America: 

“Before long, I hope, units of our army will be placed 
shoulder to shoulder with the troops of Italy who are holding 
the Piave front, and the victory eventually to be won will be a 
common one for the men of Italy and of America and will be 
for the free men of all the world.” May Italy not lose sight of 
this larger aim in the pursuit of personal ends. 


Bch Rly 0m 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BALKANS 


One would need to be both prophet and poet to describe 
fittingly the changes that have taken place in the world in the 
last five years. No citizen, country, or cause but has been caught 
in the swirl of events and has been purified as by fire or seared 
as by some diabolic acid. There are new leaders, new constitu- 
tions, new nations. 

Five years ago there were nine grand “puissances,” as the 
French has it—nine great powers. Three of them—Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey—have completely collapsed. Germany and 
Bulgaria have been beaten to their knees and are in bonds for 
fifty years to treaties, taxes, and alien armies of occupation. 
France and Italy, maimed, and bleeding at every pore, stagger 
backward from the abysm of death, and only Britain, Japan, and 
America remain capable of commanding the peace of the world. 
Draw a line at the battle front across Europe from the North 
Sea to the Adriatic and believe me that to the east of that line 
there are hundreds of millions of people who have been wrenched 
from their ancient altars of obedience, the hecessities of mere 
existence are scarce and precariously supplied, the homes have 
lost children and fathers, lands and boundaries are undefined, 
property is a jumble, government is inefficient, suspicion is -rife, 
and no man is able to look ahead three weeks. The peoples left 
behind by the decomposition of Austria, Russia, and Turkey, the 
three powers bearing on the Balkan question, are untrained politi- 
cally, and either incapable or deficient in the powers of self- 
government. They are utterly destitute of the tools and engineries 
of restoration and will need to be nursed toward economic and 
political independence. As General Jan Smuts has said, “Europe 
is being liquidated.” 

Serbia is in such a welter of need and confusion as to appall 
the observer. It was to Serbia that the ultimatum was sent follow- 
ing the death of the Hapsburg crown prince. The captain who 
was supposed to have been an accomplice in the crime, and whose 
surrender was demanded, is a solid, sensible-looking man, now a 
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colonel. It was quite an event to lunch with him at the home of 
the Prefect of Jetovo. His home and the village from which he 
came were utterly destroyed. But all the cities and towns are 
vast rubbish heaps; only the Turk quarters and the cities where 
the Turks largely predominate remain intact. Shells, exploded 
and unexploded, lie about everywhere, helmets by the hundreds lie 
along the railroad tracks and streets. Up the Vardar valley the 
railroad engines that could not be sent into Austria or Bulgaria 
were thrown into the river, and their huge frames show as the 
trains pass. The land was really denuded of trees before this 
war, as the Turks levied taxes on trees, and the simple folks, not 
knowing their value, cut them down rather than pay taxes on 
them, but the orchards and vineyards have been cut. Even the 
mulberry trees, basis of the thriving silk industry, have been 
cut down and in many places fires to destroy their roots were 
started. Only a few villages far up the mountains’ sides were 
able to drive away their cattle and flocks. The villages themselves 
are almost uninhabitable by reason of typhus. There have been 
no schools in Serbia for seven years, and there are no children 
under five years old, or very few. O Serbia! thy rivers and 
their valleys! thy cities and thy sons! thy villages and thy capital, 
thy women and thy little ones! From Belgrade to the land of 
Thessaly what the Germans did to a small part of Belgium and 
France in all thy wide borders the Bulgars did to thee! “Once 
to every man and nation comes the moment to decide,” and Serbia 
became the doormat under the heels of oppression rather than 
dwell in the tents of autocracy. 

The situation in Roumania parallels that in Serbia, though 
the oil wells and the more settled and productive land make the 
actuality a little better there. The Austrians and Bulgars went 
into Roumania and took everything—railroad equipment, cattle, 
sheep, furniture, tools, and clothing, as well as all foodstuffs 
and forage. The Roumanian march into Austria was to retake 
immense quantities of their booty and carry it back home with 
them. One of the complaints against their allies is that they 
would not allow them to retrieve their own rolling stock, cattle, and 
household goods. Then the Roumanian army was always kept 
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together in Roumania, and this served to protect them, and, more- 
over, they signed a peace in Bucharest that left the destruction of 
some cities unaccomplished. 

Greece has been a vast gainer by the struggle. The terri- 
tories north and east of Salonica were swept by war, but by reason 
of its proximity to the sea its restoration is easier, and it is less 
difficult to revive its industries, but Greece has become rich by 
the millions of money expended by the allied powers within her 
borders. Greece stood apart from the struggle, expanded her 
trade, and the Greek cities have made greater advance in the five 
years than would have been possible in fifty under ordinary condi- 
tions. 

Bulgaria, of course, is intact. Like Germany, she played the 
Hun, but when the 120,000 Serbs, trained by the French in 
Africa, broke their lines at Gradska they crumpled up like the 
Germans after the Argonne breach of their lines by the American 
doughboys, and ran up the white flag. French, English, Italian, 
Serb, and Roumanian stood the gaff and came back again. The 
Bulgars showed yellow at their first reverse, called loudly for 
reenforcements, and, these being impossible, they signed an armis- 
tice. It was all up with the Germans from that day. Marshal 
Foch, Sir Douglas Haig, and General Pershing all knew it. 
Every American private knew it, and the German high command 
asked for terms. 

The roots of our lives go far Lack into past centuries, and 
one cannot settle for himself his attitude of mind without trying 
to get some steps in the processes by which things became. After 
the Turks had captured Constantinople, in 1453, to go back no 
farther, like an irresistible river they flowed west. They swept 
Galicia, Thessaly, and Macedonia, and beat the ancient Serbian 
kingdom on the Kossova plain and appeared under the walls of 
Vienna. Long prior to that Egypt, North Africa, and southern 
Spain had yielded to the strange babble, “There is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is his prophet.” With a decadent church 
dragging her white wings in the dust, the papacy, an elective 
royal house, the Lollards and Hussites yet unborn, it looked to 
the eye of philosophy and history that the crescent, and not the 
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eross, would be the religion of after times. But God shot him- 
self across the currents of the accursed and dolorous ages. The 
Germans of Austria and Brandenburg stopped him. Ukrainians, 
Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars, and Roumanians, differing only in the 
amount of Tartar admixture to their blood—and the purest of 
all these is the Serbs—fell under the sway of the Turk. By 
choosing the young men from their armies and incorporating them 
into their Janizaries they kept the lands in subjection. Their 
enormities of taxation, their seductive treatment of women, and 
the peculiar Mohammedan policies of temperance and tithing 
enabled them to survive. 

All over the Balkans—and the Balkans include practically 
all of lower Austria, in addition to Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania—there was a ferment and long centuries of yearning 
like that so traceable among the Poles and Czechs. Russia, her- 
self Slavic like the Balkans, always counted herself the protector 
of these Christian peoples against the Turks. When the wa: 
between the Russians and the Turks ended, in 1878, and the 
Russians would have had the Turks out of Europe, the English 
stopped her at the gates of Adrianople; but Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and a possible 
Albania all appeared on the map. If you will look at it, as shown 
on the maps after the Treaty of Berlin, you will see the physical 
geography of it: Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Montenegro—all 
Balkan, all mountainous, lacking cohesion, yearning for inde 
pendence—neighbors to Austria and Turkey, who, with less force 
but larger un.ty, were still able to dominate them. 

Bulgaria has been a problem since its quasi-independence was 
recognized. There is no outlet to the sea. This was equally true 
for Serbia. The Bulgar was hemmed in by the Roumanians, the 
Greeks, the Serbs, the Magyars, and the Turks. Any enlarge- 
ments that the Bulgar might be able to make in territory would 
be at the expense of his neighbors. With a Tartar soul, incapable 
of knowing that one could grow by friendship as well as by war, 
he turned his diplomacy from manufacture and agriculture to 
arms and enlargement by aggression. It was a world in which 
every man had his hand against his neighbor—and on a sword. 
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It is as plain as anything human can be that the just solution of 
the problem is, not to find an outlet to the sea for each one of 
these small principalities, but to combine them into a great Balkan 
federation. This has been the unconscious trend of events. The 
Greeks and the Serbs were the first to get together as allies; the 
Greeks driven to it by trade, the Serbs by having in their tem- 
peraments less of the Tartar and more of the Slav and German. 
Austria precipitated the final drive toward anarchy or cohesion 
when, in 1908, she took Bosnia and Herzegovina. By the Treaty 
of Berlin these two states had been left under the sovereignty of 
Turkey, but with a mandate by Austria for maintaining order. 
But the Hapsburgs could not resist the temptation of a Russia 
weakened by its war with Japan and so she grabbed them. 
It was on this occasion that the German ex-Kaiser showed the 
nervous autocrat that he was by crediting to himself the terror 
that warned Russia away while he stood “alongside of Austria 
with his shining sword.” From that hour, though it might be 
delayed by providence or hurried by events, the Balkan war and 
the Great War were written on the stars. 

The rise of Venizelos, in the opinion of many the greatest 
of the diplomats, who sat at the peace table second only to Presi- 
dent Wilson, Clémenceau, and Lloyd George, and the big man 
of the Balkans, was the potential beginning of a Balkan alliance. 
His far-seeing plans, his contempt for Christian princelings, and 
his fine democracy brought about the first cohesion of Serbia, 
Greece, and Bulgaria. United they won the war. The Bulgars 
beat the Turks, captured Adrianople, and the environs of Con- 
stantinople fell into their hands. The Bulgars raced for Salonica, 
but the Greeks beat them there by a few kilometers, and they 
refused to be satisfied with Kavala, so the second Balkan war 
broke out. The Bulgars fought both the Serbs and Greeks and 
the Turks slipped back into Adrianople. United Serbia and 
Greece won the second Balkan war. There is no use in saying 
now what the Bulgars deserved, what the Serbs promised, or how 
grasping the Greeks are. Macedonia and Thessaly were the 
prizes. They fell to the two nations who were united, and they 
were lost to the Bulgars, who stood alone. 
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National impulse must be judged not only by the virility 
of the commonalty, but by the type of leaders they permit to carry 
forward their affairs and to fix the national attitude. Judged by 
this standard, the Serbs, democratic, with a royal family unrelated 
to the Hohenzoilerns, rank first among the Balkan powers. At 
the point of choosing allies the Bulgars nodded. Good guessing 
is still a proof of sagacity. The devil himself has guessed wrong 
many times. The Germans made a terrible mistake in premising 
that Ireland, England, India, and South Africa would revolt 
against Britain while France was overrun, and that the Germans 
in America would keep the United States out of the war. The 
Germans guessed wrong. So did the Turk. So did the Bulgar. 
But these royal guessers, except the Turks, were really prede 
termined in their occult determinings by their German blood and 
intermarriage with the Hohenzollerns. Both the Turks and the 
Serbs decided their policies independent of ruling families. The 
Turks had a choice, and they chose wrong. The Serbs, true to 
their national impulses, held in abeyance for six hundred years, 
looking to their kindred strain, the Czechs, Slovenes, and Poles, 
showed themselves far-visioned, with faces toward the morning, 
and chose rather death with honor and their allies than life 
with their ravishers, the Austrians and Bulgars. The JugoSlav 
regiments, made up almost entirely of Americans, either by birth 
or naturalization, will be an eternal reminder of the consanguinity 
between the United States and Serbia. 

The self-determination of small nationalities, one of the 
“fourteen points,” is defensible only as the scale of intelligence 
is high, and is objectionable in the face of ignorance and as the 
judgment may not be educated so as to rise against prejudice. 
The Irish question is neither more nor less than the self-determina- 
tion of a nationality. It may be locked upon as the folly of 
irreconcilable factions or as the twentieth-century revival of reli- 
gious prejudice. Contiguous as Ireland is to England, with 


peoples of a common blood, cemented by a parliamentary act of 
union to the empire, and with a powerful minority determined to 


maintain imperial relationships, it is, at any rate, an exception 
to any known statute for such cases made and provided. The 
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Senate seems to me to have made a great break with public 
opinion when it proceeded to indorse the hearing for an Irish 
republie before the Peace Conference. The case is altogether 
different with the Jugo-Slavs, the Czechs, and Poles. We all 
accept the right of self-determination, but even that profound 
truth can be pressed too far. The other extreme is that which is 
described in the days of the Judges: “Every man did that which 


was right in his own eyes.” Now, federation would not controvert 


this right of the small nationality—at any rate, not more so than 
in the case of any one of the American States, or in the case of 
any one of the British dependencies—but if the principle of self- 
determination as enunciated by President Wilson would require 
Ireland to be separated from Britain, or the Philippines to be 
made independent of America, or would not permit the federation 
of the Balkans, then the principle would be applied in incon- 
siderate fashion. In the first place, if these Balkan peoples could 
be federated or united, Constantinople would by right belong to 
them. Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece each want Constanti- 
uople, but, separated and divided as they are, no one of them 
could be intrusted with it. Combine these three powers, make 
Constantinople the common capital for each and the great city 
of the near East, and you have settled one of the great conundrums 
of the Peace Conference. America could then accept the mandate 
from the Peace Conference for its control. Constantinople was 
seriously considered as the capital for the League of Nations. 
It is one of the oldest cities on the planet, perhaps second only 
to Damascus. It is contiguous to the moral and political lines 
of demarcation between Christianity and Mohammedanism; it 
dominates the unsettled problems of the war, and when you have 
reconciled the Balkans to what is in effect a joint occupation of 
Constantinople, and given them a western outlet through Fiume, 
you have ended that “cock pit” of Europe. Then it would settle 
the trouble about Macedonia. Serbs and Bulgars want it. Serbia 
now has it, and ought to keep and must keep it and will keep it. 
Then there is Thessaly. If we must have division, it belongs to 
Greece. Then there is the Villayet of Adrianople. That should 
belong to the Bulgars; but outside of Bulgaria, in the present 
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state of world public opinion, a man would lose his life or be cast 
into prison for uttering such a sentiment. The Bulgars lost all 
real claim to it when they guessed wrong. But the questions of 
what is to become of Macedonia, Thessaly, the Villayet of Adrian- 
ople, the ways to the sea for Bulgaria and Serbia, and who will 
occupy Constantinople would all be settled by a great federation 
of the Balkans. 

There are two difficulties in the adoption of this program, 
both of them serious in the present state of world opinion. They 
should not be determinative. The first is the pardoning of Bul- 
garia and her admission to the Balkan League. Bulgaria would 
need to be taken in as an equal partner. In a way, Bulgaria’s 
case for admission to the Balkan Federation parallels the case of 
Germany for admission to the League of Nations. The Allies 
are pardoning Greece. Constantine surrendered the Greek army 
at Kavala to the Bulgars and never lifted his hand when the Ger- 
mans struck the Serbs, though he had a treaty offensive and de- 
fensive with Serbia. But Venizelos was ready with a revolution. 
Greece came late to the side of the Allies, and from the talk in 
Athens and in the East and from the demands of the Greeks at 
Versailles one might be led to think that the Greeks won the war 
for the Allies. The final end for a multiplicity of troubles would 
be to combine the Balkans, but the problem is what to do now. 
Justice calls; mercy stands with averted face. Indeed, it is not 
yet safe to talk of mercy. The Balkans should be one great 
republic and the Turks should be abolished. Let Bulgaria help 
rebuild Serbia and Macedonia; for my part, I would let Greece 
also help rebuild Serbia. The test is now upon our Christian 
civilization. We have the old teaching of the book of Jonah, 
which relates how when the Ninevites repented at the preaching 
of Jonah and turned from their evil ways Jehovah did not destroy 
the city. The Almighty treats men as they are and not as they 
were; and now, with the peace treaty signed and ratified, would 
it not be wise, while we demand guarantees for the future conduct 
and subordination of the Central Powers, to trust them to do 
justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly before the League of 
Nations ? 
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The other objection to this federation of the Balkan states 
is Italy. It was the Italians who kept the Serbs from the Adriatic 
in the first and second Balkan wars. You that have been to Fiume 
or Trieste know the situation: the Italians are thickly settled along 
the seacoast, and in the city of Fiume fifty-four per cent of the 
inhabitants are Italians, but just outside of the city gates it is 
all Jugo-Slav. The same is true back of Trieste. The Italian 
moderates have always understood the situation, and have never 
dared to back Orlando and Sonnino in their demand that the 
Adriatic should become an Italian lake and that Fiume should 
belong to Italy. The London Treaty, made by and between 
Britain, France, and Italy, started the trouble, not only in the 
Balkans, but confirmed it in Anatolia, over the Bosphorus from 
Constantinople. Fiume, and for that matter all of the eastern 
coast of the Adriatic, belongs to Jugo-Slavia, the republic of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. If the question of Bulgaria could 
be passed (and time only can work this miracle of forgiveness), 
there loom up the great federated states of the Balkans—which 
Italy does not want for a neighbor. Italy and Greece haye 
peculiar ideas of their own leadership and dream of national 
limits that no outsider could approve. But Greece is in the 
Balkans and Italy is related to the western powers. Italy is 
disturbed by the thought of a great Balkan power that would 
have outlet to the sea and juxtaposition to Constantinople. This 
combination in the Balkans ought to come, and will come, either 
at the end of another war, when the Bulgars are crushed (and, 
indeed, this might happen to Italy), or before another war, when 
the scars have had some little chance to heal. 

But it is in ourselves, and not in our stars, that we are 
estranged. Any final barrier against this federation must come 
from the Balkan states themselves. The prejudice against the 
Jews in Roumania may move that state to “reservations” for 
their treatment of them before federation. The greed of the 
Greek mercantile and shipping interests, almost as difficult to 
placate as the royalty caste, may serve to keep Greece aloof. Then, 
too, the struggle in Jugo-Slavia between the republicans and the 
royalists may need to be fought out rather than settled by the 
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ballot. The amicable solution would be greatly speeded up if 
America would consent to take the mandate for Constantinople 
and Armenia. The confidence in America, the reverence and 
obedience to our wishes all over the Balkans, is almost pathetic, 
at least to those who know that our beloved land is not wholly 
altruistic at all times. “Freedom from entangling alliances” did 
not keep America out of the Great War, and it is apparent that 
some continued formulas and organizations must be devised to 
keep the peace of the world. Nothing would go farther to 
stabilize the Balkans and secure serious consideration of the pos- 
sible losses and gains by another war than to have Constantinople 
under American mandate. The Turks, Balkan powers, Britain, 
and France all wish it. The Ebert government in Germany, 
midway between the old military caste and the Bolsheviki, whom 
in Germany they call Sparticides, hopes for it. That the Balkans 
should federate and America take the mandate for Constantinople 
are not inseparable measures, but the latter would greatly hasten 
the former. This fusing of the Balkans—apart from Greece, with 
almost common blood and language—with Constantinople as its 
capital, under American mandate till the real union was cemented, 
would mean the real passing of the Turk, and assurance of the 
final triumph of Christianity over Mohammedanism. Then, too, 
we will have settled the question of Constantinople itself. What 
eager eyes have looked upon this ancient city, oldest, next to 
Damascus, of all the cities on the planet! What greedy hands 
have stretched out to possess it! Since Constantine adopted it 
as the capital of his Eastern Empire, Constantinople has been of 
the West but not in it, and she has been a Mohammedan city but 
not in the East. Her position, always anomalous, always poten- 
tial, would for the first time since Constantine be natural, relative, 


and impregnable. 
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“WESLEY THE ANGLICAN” 


An ApprEat To THE Logic or Fact anp Practice 


In The Christian Work, New York, of August 9, 1919, 
edited by Dr. F. Lynch, there appears the “Weekly Letter” by 
Observer (Dr. Lynch) in which he reviews the recent book by 
the late Rev. David Baines Griffiths, on Wesley the Anglican, in 
which some statements are made by Dr. Lynch which ought not 
to pass unanswered. The purpose of this contribution is not to 
deal at large with the book in question but with some assertions 
made by the editor of the journal. In the letter in question Dr. 
Lynch says that he read the proofs and also that he wrote an 
introduction to the book, as he happened to be in London at the 
time of its publication. The book has now reached the Mac- 
millans at New York, and we are informed that it has attracted 
wide attention in England and will doubtless be read by many 
in America. 

Dr. Lynch in his review of the book speaks of 


the story of Wesley’s life-long allegiance to the Church of England in 
which he had been born—and in which he died. 


Again in the same review he says: 


It will be a surprise to many to find how loyal an Anglican Wesley 
was to the end: how he considered himself a High Churchman, how he 
always looked with some little scorn upon dissenters, and how he resisted 
the attempts to separate the Methodist societies from the Anglican 
Church. The severance from the Church of the Methodist societies was 
in Wesley’s eyes a deplorable thing. 


At this late date to have such statements spread so widely 
through an influential weekly like The Christian Work presents 
a challenge to those who have had access to the fullest and most 
reliable literature on the subject discussed, and we are thoroughly 
convinced that the Methodist Church of England and America, 
and wherever that church has obtained a footing, has its answer 
to the statements we have quoted from the editorial in ques- 
tion—an answer based on the irrefutable facts which marked 
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the life of Wesley from say, the year 1740 to the year of his 
death, 1791. It is to these facts our appeal is made. A mere 
formal denial of the assertions of the editor is not sufficient, 
hence the fuller reply in the following pages. 

It is just a little singular that up to fifty or sixty years ago 
churchmen themselves took a very different ground from that 
occupied by many Episcopal clergymen to-day and by the editor 
of The Christian Work ; for they agreed almost without exception, 
as Dr. Rigg, the Nestor of Wesleyan Methodism for forty years, 
in his book The Churchmanship of John Wesley and in his 
High Anglicanism, has conclusively proved, that Wesley through- 
out his career was a “schismatic,” and no other than a dissenter, 
whatever else he might fancy himself to be. 

A second consideration, which also is not a littl- significant 
and one frequently overlooked by zealous ministers of the Angli- 
can Church, is the fact that Wesley during his ministerial life 
of over fifty years was almost, if not quite, repudiated and de- 
nounced without measure by archbishops, bishops, and the rank 
and file of the clergy wherever he went. He was practically 
shut out of every church of the establishment, and in many 
quarters was about the best-abused man in the British Isles. 
How to explain the changed attitude of our Anglican friends 
and this marked revolution of opinion and estimate is a task 
which we do not undertake to discharge. If the Methodist 
movement, instead of becoming one of the greatest religious forces 
in the world of to-day, had tumbled into weakness and shapeless 
confusion, it is a question if the verdict of fifty years ago would 
have been changed. We think it unfair, if not absurd, to regard 
John Wesley as a perfect character, incapable of inconsistency, 
imperfection, or mistake. This he never claimed; in fact, he was 
not slow to confess of certain things he once believed that he 
had lived to see that they were erroneous and was ashamed of 
them. John Wesley’s churchmanship is, we think, to be deter- 
mined not so much by what he said, for it is readily conceded 
that he said many things concerning this question of his rela- 
tion to the national establishment which stand in striking con- 
trast to his practice and plans extending over more than half 
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a century. Our contention is that the verdict on the point in 
dispute must be rendered not so much by any sermon he preached 
or note or notes that appear in his journals from time to time, 
but by his strong, steady, determined defiance and opposition 
to all ecclesiastical authority and control when that control in 
any way interfered with his cherished schemes, practices, and 
work. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, in a memorable open letter 
addressed to Canon Hammond in 1899, in reply to some of the 
canon’s deliverances touching Wesley and the church, said: 
“Until you learn to distinguish between what Wesley said in 
sentimental moments and what he pip at the great crises of his 
public life his career can only mystify you. Whatever the 
saintly and illustrious Wesley said out of love to the Anglican 
Church, he deliberately paved the way for everything that has 
happened since. Everything has been gradually evolved of what, 
under the compulsion of Christ, Wesley did. Please give atten- 
tion, not to words, but to the acts of that modern apostle.” 
For the sake of clearness and brevity we simply summarize the 
points of divergence from the polity and order of the English 
Church for which John Wesley was responsible, and which he 
never for a moment desired to cancel or remove. 

1. Though never ordained to the rank or office of a bishop, 
in the Church-of-England sense of that term, John Wesley 
claimed that he was a bishop nevertheless. His words are: “I 
firmly believe I am a ‘scriptural episkopos,’ as much as any in 
England or in Europe.” What would be thought of the church 
relationship of any ordinary clergyman within the Anglican 
communion who claimed, and persisted in the claim, that he 
was as truly a bishop as the dignitary who wears the robes and 
exercises the prerogatives which in the Church of England dis- 
tinguish the office named? The position of such a claimant 
would soon become perplexing, irritating, if not intolerable. 

2. But John Wesley not only asserted that he was a bishop 
in the New-Testament meaning of that word, but again and again 
he performed the functions of a bishop by ordaining men to 
administer the sacraments and fulfill the other duties pertaining 
to the ministerial office; and this he did repeatedly, without him- 
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self ever having episcopal ordination. He ordained Dr. Thomas 
Coke to be general superintendent, or bishop, over the Methodist 
societies of America, apart from the Church of England; and 
when these societies, in General Conference assembled, erected 
themselves into a distinct and separate church, John Wesley 
sanctions the deed, “fully believing that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America is as truly a New-Testament church as the 
apostolic churches at Philippi and Thessalonica.” He also 
ordained numerous presbyters for Scotland and the West 
Indies; and in 1789 the demand from his own people in 
England became so urgent that he could no longer refuse, 
so his prudential reasons for delaying were set aside and 
he accordingly ordained some seventeen to the full work of the 
Christian ministry in England. Would not any one of those 
ordinations to-day place the ordinary and unauthorized clergy- 
man who would dare to arrogate to himself the functions of a 
bishop, and in the most public manner exercise those functions, 
outside the pale of the church in a very short time? The Fil- 
lingham case in 1906 furnishes a concrete case of what 
such assumption of episcopal prerogatives involves. The Rev. 
Mr. Fillingham, vicar of Hexton, Herts, England, ordained a 
minister in defiance of his bishop’s prohibition. For this offense 
proceedings were immediately taken against him in the Court 
of Arches, he being charged with “purporting to ordain a priest 
without being a bishop himself; with preaching outside his own 
cure of souls without authority of the bishop of the diocese, and 
with contumacy or disobedience to the lawful commands of the 
bishop.” Those who are familiar with the case will remember 
that Mr. Fillingham ordained a Mr. White as “a presbyter in 
the Church of God” in order that he might minister to Christian 
people in Southend who objected to the ritualistic practices of an 
incumbent of the town. The Dean of Arches condemned Mr. 
Fillingham, but the sentence was deferred for two weeks that 
he might confess and regret his fault and promise not to repeat 
it. If he failed to do this, he was to be deprived of his benefice 
and condemned to pay costs. He escaped the extreme penalty 
by ample confession of his offense and a promise of good be- 
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havior in future. In view of the confession and promise the 
court reduced the penalty to two years’ suspension from office 
and benefice, Mr. Fillingham having still to pay the costs of the 
trial. In view of this case and Mr. Wesley’s repeated ordina- 
tions, and his defiance of the bishops in other directions, we fear 
that the venerable founder of Methodism acted “irregularly.” 
His “loyalty” to the mother church was certainly a very doubtful 
quantity, and we are at a loss to understand, with these facts 
before us, the effusive affection of modern High Churchmen for 
one whom they would to-day suspend and expel with like cere- 
mony if he dared even for once to arrogate to himself such func- 
tions without the necessary authority. And we wonder still more 
that a nonconformist would claim that Mr. Wesley was faithful 
in his allegiance to the Established Church to the end of his days. 
The facts are solidly against any such conclusion. 

3. Charles Wesley and Lord Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench, both maintained that John Wesley separated 
from the Church of England when he ordained preachers to 
administer the sacraments apart from the church. The Bampton 
Lecturer who was contemporary with John Wesley and George 
Whitefield stated in one of his lectures that John Wesley and 
Whitefield were separatists from the Church of England. 

4, It is also important in this discussion to bear in mind that 
the statement that John Wesley continued to be a High Church- 
man in his prime and old age is one of the most absurd de- 
lusions that ever took possession of the ecclesiastical mind. Dr. 
Rigg, in his Life of Wesley, has proved with mathematical 
completeness that Wesley, when his convictions were fully and 
finally matured, had no more sympathy with what is known as 
High Churchism than the late C. H. Spurgeon of the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, London, or the late Dr. Parker of the City 
Temple. Wesley’s repudiation of the doctrine of “apostolic 
succession” is so strong that we quote his own words: “For 
the uninterrupted succession I know to be a fable which no man 
ever did or can prove.” 

5. He utterly repudiated the High Church theory of “con- 
secrated” churches and ground, regarding it as a mere relic of 
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Romish superstition. In reference to this he writes, “I never 
wished that any bishop should consecrate any chapel or burying 
ground of mine. Indeed, I should not dare to suffer it, as I am 
clearly persuaded the thing is wrong in itself, being not author- 
ized either by any law of God or by any law of the land. In 
consequence of which I conceive that either the clerk or the 
sexton may as well consecrate the church or the churchyard as 
the bishop.” 

6. Wesley organized ccogregations and ministered to them 
himself and through his preachers (during church hours), con- 
trary to church laws. 

7. Wesley had his preachers licensed under the Act for the 
Protection of Dissenting Ministers. This act was passed in the 
reign of William and Mary for exempting from certain penalties 
their Majesties’ Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church 
of England. Charles Wesley, who ought to be a good authority, 
wrote Grimshaw in 1760: “Our preachers are mostly licensed 
and so are dissenting ministers. They took out their licenses 
as Protestant Dissenters.” Grimshaw replied: “The Metho- 
dists are no longer members of the Chureh of England. They 
are as real a body of dissenters from her as the Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Quakers, or any body of independents.” 

8. In 1741 Wesley called out lay preachers, whose duties 
were to preach and visit, a departure which served to show how 
impassable was the chasm that now separated his practice from 
the minute ecclesiastical scrupulosity of his Oxford days. 

9. Wesley published a Methodist prayer book which in- 
cluded even an ordination service; and in 1784 he formed the 
doctrinal bases of the Methodist Church in the United States. 
The Thirty-nine Articles were reduced by him to twenty-five. 
Surely the founder of Methodism was taking important steps 
in the development of the new movement, and his master hand 
was distinctly and decisively planning for a separate and inde- 
pendent church. 

10. It is an indisputable fact that the Methodist societies 
never had any organic or official connection with the national 
church, and from the very beginning of the movement neither 
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Mr. Wesley nor his preachers ever acted under the authority or 
control of any authority of that church. It is a matter which 
admits of no discussion that the direction and control of the 
Established Church authorities were openly and for a long series 
of years disobeyed by Wesley and by those who were called into 
permanent association with him. Neither Mr. Wesley nor his 
preachers, nor the immense and ever-growing organization which 
they were instrumental in bringing into exi-tence, shared in any 
of the emoluments with which the State Church is so largely 
endowed. 

11. Mr. Wesley went from one parish and diocese to another 
preaching and forming societies, and he did this against the ex- 
press prohibition of the archbishops and clergy. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury on one occasion wrote to Mr. Wesley, and after 
a brief attack upon the work he was doing the archbishop thus 
concludes: “Sir, you have no business here. You are not com- 
missioned to preach in this diocese. Therefore I advise you to 
go hence.” To this episcopal rebuke Mr. Wesley replied in strong 
and defiant words, claiming that he was a priest of the church 
universal and that his work was not limited to any locality, thus 
asserting his particular consciousness of the truth of the in- 
scription on his memorial tablet in Westminster Abbey, “The 
world is my parish.” How would our High-Church friends re- 
gard the churchmanship of any of their clergy who would dare 
defy, and that for a period reaching over half a century, the 
rebukes and prohibitions of the highest authorities of the church ? 
The question of Mr. Wesley’s loyal allegiance to the establishment 
fares very ill in the presence of actions which no one can deny. 

12. Mr. Wesley not only formed societies in the prohibited 
parishes but he regarded those societies as true New-Testament 
churches. In his Journal, dated August 26, 1789, we find the 
following record : 

I met the Society at Redruth and explained the rise and nature 
of Methodism; and still aver that I have never heard or read of, either 
in ancient or modern history, any other church which builds on so broad 
a foundation as the Methodists do; which requires of its members no 


conformity either in opinions or modes of worship, but barely the one 
thing, to fear God and work righteousness. 
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For many years Wesley was convinced that Methodism was 
no mere association of Christian societies, but a New-Testament 
church in the fullest sense of that word. 

13. Mr. Wesley in 1788 admitted that a kind of separation 
had already taken place, and that it would inevitably spread, 
though, as he thought, by slow degrees. For that separation 
Wesley himself was responsible, and it is folly to look elsewhere 
for the directing and separating hand. 

14. Wesley deeded all the places of worship, and all the 
property of which he became possessed as the legal head of the 
Methodist body in England, to the Conference to hold for the 
Methodists, perfectly independent and outside of the Church of 
England, which had no jurisdiction, either civil or ecclesiastical, 
over them. 

15. Wesley secured an Act of Parliament by which all the 
rights and privileges of the Methodist Community in England 
were secured to it as an independent church in the New-Testa- 
ment sense, and John Wesley intended it should continue so; for 
he said, after the acts became a statute of the realm, “It is 
foundation likely to stand as long as the sun and moon endure.” 
In this “Deed of Declaration” enrolled in the High Court of 
Chancery in 1784 for the express purpose of securing the legal 
status of Methodism, and its perpetuation as an independent 
religious organization and church, we have the wedge which 
made the separation final and complete. Unfailing loyalty to a 
providential mission rather than to any church of his earlier days 
led Mr. Wesley by successive and decisive steps into a new and 
permanent religious communion, and one by one the strands of 
the cord which had bound him to the national church were severed 
by his own hand, until it is a task of no little magnitude to 
show in what respects the honored leader in the great revival 
ean be regarded as within the pale of a church whose authorities 
he had disobeyed and defied, and whose regulations and rules 
he had consciously and deliberately set aside for over forty years. 
The true appeal, as we take it, must be to facts and practices of 
a long ministerial lifetime, which distinguished John Wesley’s 
illustrious career, when the question of his loyalty to the Es- 
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tablished Church comes up for consideration, and not to any 
particular sermon which he preached either in England or in 
Ireland, or the world-parish which he claimed as the legitimate 
sphere of his consecrated toil. 

16. Dr. Rigg, than whom a greater authority on this matter 
cannot be found, in his Churchmanship of John Wesley has 
stated his conclusions in the following words: “Looking at the 
whole evidence, it appears to be undeniable that, so far as respects 
the separate development of Methodism, Wesley not only pointed 
but paved the way to all that has since been done, and that the 
utmost divergence of Methodism from the Church of England 
at this day is but the prolongation of a line, the beginning of 
which was traced by Wesley’s own hand. It is idle to attempt to 
purge Wesley of the sin of schism in order to cast the guilt upon 
his followers. Wesley himself led his people into the course 
which they have consistently pursued.” 

In conclusion we have only to say that, in view of the facts 
presented in this contribution, all of which can be substantiated 
by indisputable evidence, we find a conclusive answer to those 
who are continually reminding Methodist people that, after ali, 
John Wesley was a loyal churchman and so continued to his 
dying day. The invitations frequently issued by the clergy of 
the Anglican Communion to Methodists in this and other lands, 
to “come back” to the fold from which they are said to have 
wandered, are, to say the least, not a little amusing. As the facts 
get more and more before the people that invitation, very often 
backed by the assertion that the founder of Methodism remained 
a loyal son of the mother church until the day of his death, 
becomes increasingly interesting if it does not border on the ab- 
surd. The absorption of the largest section of Protestant Chris- 
tianity in the world to-day by a much smaller body would be an 
experiment so portentous and perilous that the putting of new 
wine into old bottles would be an operation comparatively safe 
and insignificant compared therewith. 
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WOMAN AND THE MINISTRY 


Wuen General Conference meets next spring it will be forty 
years since Dr. Anna Howard Shaw was refused the privilege of 
preaching in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

These forty years have wrought many changes, but none 
more revolutionary than that in the position of woman. Since 
the whole attitude toward woman is now so different, it seems well 
to reexamine the arguments that have thus far kept her out of 
the ministry and see if they will stand in the twentieth century. 
This seems especially important, as the matter will probably be 
raised again at the coming General Conference. 

I. Menrtat Inrertoriry. It used to be generally held that 
women lacked the mental breadth and depth necessary to under- 
stand and present the great themes that must be dealt with in the 
pulpit. When institutions of learning opened their doors only to 
men this may have seemed true, but since a single generation of 
liberally educated women have served in the world’s work we hear 
no more of this argument, and the days of the Great War settled 
the last lingering doubt. Woodrow Wilson in a message to Con- 
gress speaks of the women’s “instant intelligence quickening every 
task that they touched; their capacity for organization and co- 
operation, their aptitude at tasks to which they had never before 
set their hands.” Lloyd George writes especially of their work 
in administrative offices, states his belief that without their remark- 
able service Great Britain and the Allies would have failed in the 
spring of 1918, and thinks “the authors of the war could not have 
foreseen that one of its effects would be to give woman a com- 
manding position and influence in the public affairs of the world.” 
With such testimony as this on every hand, and with the evidence 
of administrative ability shown by the great woman’s missionary 
societies, it seems unnecessary to refute an argument founded on 
the once universal belief in woman’s mental inferiority. 

II. Puysicat Disasiiry. As woman was supposed to 
lack the mental gifts, so she was believed to lack the physical 
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strength for the strain of ministerial life. But now numbers of 
women have spent many continuous years in the most strenuous 
kind of preaching, the evangelistic. Deaconesses, in all kinds of 
weather, have walked innumerable miles and climbed innumerable 
steps in pastoral visiting. Recently a superintendent from a 
mountainous region was presenting to a body of seminary students 
the opportunities of his district. He told of a deaconess who had 
traveled great distances and opened up charges that he thought 
would now support a man pastor. Probably the deaconess would 
then go farther west and continue her sheltered feminine activity ! 
In view of the difficult tasks accomplished by women for the 
church, both at home and abroad, in the last half century physical 
weakness can hardly be held longer as a round for excluding them 
from the ministry. 

III. Tue Apreat to Scriprure. Forty years ago the 
teaching of the Scriptures was considered an insuperable obstacle 
to woman’s preaching. The Presbyterian General Assembly 
stated the case for other churches as well as its own when it 
declared: “Let not the inspired prohibition of the great apostle 
be violated. To teach and to exhort or to lead in prayer in public 
and promiscuous assemblies is clearly forbidden to women in the 
-holy oracles.” Greater enlightenment has robbed of their force the 
two paragraphs supposed to prohibit women’s preaching. The his- 
torical method applied to the first Corinthian Epistle sets Paul’s 
commands to women in the light of the amazing ignorance and im- 
morality of women in notorious Corinth. The abandonment of 
the proof-text method permits a survey of the whole field that 
makes it almost certain that women preached in the early church. 
In his Pentecostal sermon Peter declared that sons and daughters, 
servants and handmaidens should prophesy. Luke records in the 
book of Acts that four daughters of Philip did prophesy. Paul 
cautioned the women to wear their head-covering when they 
prayed and prophesied, and Paul defined prophesying as “speak- 
ing unto men to edification, exhortation, and comfort”!- If that 
isn’t preaching, it is what preaching ought to be. 

The fathers were at least consistent in their adherence to 
Paul’s commands, and no woman’s voice was permitted to speak or 
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pray in their assemblies, but to-day, if these prohibitions prove 
anything, they prove too much. Paul says, “Let your women 
keep silence in the church.” But that would mean that their voices 
no longer be heard in Epworth League, Christian Endeavor, or 
the midweek meeting, and that no pulpit be open for their mis- 
sionary and humanitarian appeals. The Epistle to Timothy says, 
“T suffer not a woman to teach.” A rigorous application of this 
would work considerable hardship in the public schools, and might 
make it difficult to properly man our Sunday schools. Yet these 
two scriptures formed the chief ground of woman’s exclusion 
from the ministry. If modern churches refuse to take them liter- 
ally in all things else, they can hardly maintain the ancient objec- 
tion to woman’s preaching because of them. 

IV. Woman’s Spuere. There remains one objection to 
woman in the pulpit, and it is perhaps the only one that still has 
weight with thoughtful people. It is the plea that woman’s 
preaching is a violation of nature, since she is designed for the life 
in the home. 

It is very true that every genuine woman would find in 
exalted love and motherhood the most satisfying expression of 
her womanhood. In an ideal world this would be the lot of all, 
but this is hardly an ideal world. Frequent wars thin the ranks 
of men, requiring polygamy if all women fulfill the function of 
motherhood. A large percentage of the men remaining are mor- 
ally and physical unfit for fatherhood; enlightened women will 
not sin against the race by marrying them. So there are of neces- 
sity many women who are not mothers, and must seek other voca- 
tions, while multitudes of women who are mothers are forced into 
the industrial world to support themselves and their children. 
This is not a new thing in history. Women have always borne 
their share of the world’s industrial burden. But when denied 
educational opportunities only menial tasks were open to them. 
Men did not get excited when women scrubbed their office floors 
and washed their soiled clothes for a livelihood. It seems to be 
only when they approach the more desirable and remunerative 
tasks that lively fears of the disruption of the home are enter- 
tained. And perhaps preaching is not essentially inimical to 
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motherhood. Catherine Booth, a great preacher, bore eight chil- 
dren who were infatuated with the ministry. Her eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, with her sister, organized the Salvation 
Army in France, preached all her life, and is the mother of ten 
children, part of whom are preaching now. On the foreign field 
the church requests the missionary’s wife io hire servants so that 
she may give herself to educational and administrative service, 
saying it cannot afford to have trained women in these needy fields 
and not utilize them. Many women in India and China have 
found motherhood not inconsistent with a real ministry. 

This whole argument from nature loses much of its weight 
when we remember that it is the same time-worn word of woman’s 
sphere that so long deprived her of educational opportunity and 
political justice. It never kept her from the factories nor other 
hard and ill-paid labor, but for centuries it closed to her the more 
desirable vocations. Shall the church cling to this argument when 
in all other fields it has been cast aside as obsolete? In its larger 
program for the years ahead it is confidently including great num- 
bers of woman workers. Consistency would seem to demand that 
either, for the sake of the home, the church exclude women from 
all special lines of its service, or, if it continue to plead with its 
daughters to do definite religious work, then that it remove all 
artificial restrictions and let them enter any field their ability 
may open to them. This would seem almost imperative in view 
of the new feminine psychology. Girls with the ballot in one 
hand and a college diploma in the other, with economic indepen- 
dence and strong convictions of justice and democracy, are not 
to be dealt with as were the women of days gone by. If in the 
future the church attracts the strongest women to its service, it 
will have to reckon with the new conditions, for other agencies 
are offering means of contact with needy humanity. Every pro- 
fession but the ministry is open to them, and this discrimination 
against them will not be overlooked by the most thoughtful women. 

V. Women anv tue Sociat Gosret. The social aspects of 
the message of Jesus make a strong appeal to the hearts of women. 
An amazing amount of social reform has been brought about since 
women have had some part in municipal and educational affairs. 
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The loss on this line that the church has sustained through its 
resolute closing of the ministry to women is beyond estimate. 
Many do not know that Frances Willard’s real call was 
to preach. In her book Woman in the Pulpit she writes 
these words: “But even my dear old mother church, the 
Methodist, did not call women to her altars. I was too timid to 
go without a call; and so it came about that, while my uncon- 
strained preference would long ago have led me to the pastorate, I 
have failed of it, and am perhaps writing out all the more ear- 
nestly for this reason thoughts long familiar to my mind.” A 
minister reading that said, “Miss Willard did a far greater work 
than if she had been in the pulpit.” But is that true? If she 
and her coworkers had been able to incorporate as an integral 
part of church work the reform and humanitarian movements 
that they so largely originated, who can say how much farther 
along both the church and social reforms would be to-day? The 
church is just now awakening to its loss in allowing certain great 
social impulses, born of the Christian spirit, to crystallize in secular 
movements which are indifferent, sometimes hostile, to formu- 
lated Christianity. Very much social service fails through lack 
of spiritual vision, much religious effort fails through lack of 
practical human contact. It is quite probable that these two 
aspects of the gospel would not have become so estranged if the 
mother hearts of women had been given place in the ministry and 
councils of the church. For the masculine and feminine minds 
are ever complementary, and only the blended wisdom of the two 
can give symmetry and wholeness in home and church and state. 
VI. Woman anv Evance ism. The mystical element is very 
strong in women. Whatever the customs and laws, where there has 
been free, untrammeled operation of the Holy Spirit women have 
given gospel messages. When the Pentecostal baptism of the 
Spirit was still on the early church women prophesied. Alford 
declares prophecy to be “the utterance of our conscious intelli- 
gence informed by the Holy Spirit.” In that revival of pure 
religion out of which grew the Society of Friends women preached 
as freely as men. Early Methodism had so much of the power 
of the Spirit that its women could not be restrained from preach- 
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ing, Susanna Wesley herself being guilty of expounding scrip- 
ture. George Eliot would hardly have given us her portrait of 
Dinah without an historic basis. In 1791 John Wesley wrote to 
a woman preacher that she could not be silent when God com- 
manded her to speak, “Yet, I would have you give as little offense 
as possible, and therefore I would advise you not to speak at 
any place where a preacher is speaking at the same time, lest you 
should draw away his hearers.” History gives us the names of a 
number of these early Methodist women, among them the wife of 
John Fletcher, who gave the gospel message, but took care not to 
offend against the prejudice of their day. In the great revival 
of simple gospel preaching that created the Salvation Army 
women not only preached but were officially recognized as preach- 
ers, and multitudes of earth’s wayward sons have been drawn back 
to God through the tender pleading of these earnest women. The 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” was written by a woman preacher, 
as was that most helpful religious classic, The Christian’s Secret 
of a Happy Life. When God has so clearly given his word 
through women it is doubtful if any ecclesiasticism is justified in 
hampering their activity. If women be given unhindered op- 
portunity, the eagerness to bring souls to know God may go far 
toward bringing that religious awakening which is acknowledged 
to be the greatest need of the church and world to-day. 

We close with another word from Miss Willard. She urges 
young women “who feel a call, as I once did, to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” to seek admission to theological 
schools. She goes on to say, “And let me pleadingly beseech all 
Christian people who grieve over the world’s great heartache to 
encourage every true and capable woman whose heart God has 
touched in her wistful purpose of entering upon that blessed 
gospel ministry through which her strong yet gentle words and 
work may help to heal that heartache, and to comfort the sinful 
and sad ‘as one whom his mother comforteth.’ ” 


OV). Wadehia Souther 
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CHRIST IN THE FRENCH ARMY 


Reuieious Work Wuere Reticion Was “PrRoursitep” 


Ir will take a long time to answer the questions, What has 
taken place in the world? What has happened in France? and 
What is the standing of Christianity? Every little bit helps, hence 
the following testimony. 

Those who have closely observed say it was God’s war. Men 
saw life and heaven, France was aever more religious, her cathe- 
drals are filled, she is temperamentally disposed toward the evan- 
gelistic type of faith and gladly weleomes anything good which 
America has for her. Others say that it was man’s affair, that 
men have lost their taste for religion, their “gesture” for the 
church and their regard for the “bullying” of the ministry; that 
America has made a bad impression upon France, and there is a 
great danger of arousing the resentment of the French people by 
any hasty or disguised exploitation of her people by either separate 
or united bodies of the church from the West, be they Protestant 
or non-Protestant. My general conviction about the whole result 
is stated in two poems. There have been two world-struggles be- 
tween the champions of Militarism and Democracy, with Jesus 
the victor in both: 

Curist Is Deap 
A. D. 33 


“Your Christ is dead,” 
The Romans said. 
Into the land of Galilee 
His frightened, frail disciples fled. 
But Cesar’s guard 
Were sleeping hard; 

Again along the Syrian sea 
The Risen Christ his followers led. 
A. D. 1918 
“Your Christ is dead,” 

The Prussians said. 


“No more the. man of Galilee 
With regal steps the earth will tread.” 
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But Kaiser’s arms 
No more alarms; 
Again there rules, from sea to sea, 
The Risen King of kings instead. 
—Boston Transcript. 


There was another “Coming of Christ,” the symbolism suggested 
by Julia Ward Howe’s hymn: 
Born Across THE SEA 
1 
In a land of vines and lilies, 
Near a sacred Syrian sea, 
Where the caravans and armies 
Came from Rome and Araby; 
In the fields of ancient battles 
Near the shore of Galilee, 
“In the beauty of the lilies” 
Christ was born across the sea. 
2 


In another land of lilies, 
Near a war-beridden sea, 
Noble nations came to guard 
The crib of human liberty; 
In the fields of modern battles 
Millions died to make men free. 
In the France of vines and lilies 
Christ’s reborn across the sea. 


These convictions come from my general observation and a humble 
and constant participation in the life of the French Army. The 
recital and interpretation of my simple and common experience 
is surpassed by easily fifteen hundred other men. It will at least 
intimate one of America’s most important ways of “associating” 
Christ to the French soldier, student, and civilian of all ages and 
both sexes, 

It was because the American leaders saw the absolute need 
of physical fitness, mental efficiency, and a sane religious motive 
for winning the war that the Y. M. C. A., the only existing organ- 
ization prepared to attempt this work, was subsidized and mili- 
tarized. At the outset General Pershing told General Petain 
and others that the French army should have an American “Y” 
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man in every regiment. Result: formation of union between 
“Foyer du Soldat” and Y. M. C. A. by which a French director 
has as associate an American “Y” secretary. In this union 
Franco-Américaine a restriction was placed upon formal and pub- 
lic religious services and activities. I found my opportunity to 
help win the war in attempting to raise the physical and mental 
alertness of the young and middle-aged soldiers by use of distinc- 
tively American athletics, and in seeking to maintain and develop 
the morale of all, especially the old, by counteracting war fatigue, 
the subtleties of Socialism, ete., by means of the canteens, libraries, 
Americanization work, and various forms of distraction and social 
service. Aside from a little temporary service at the front among 
the American troops, my work took place in Fort du Vancia, an 
automobile school near Lyons, and then in the great Caserne La 
Part Dieu in the heart of the city. 

The men at Vancia were the young, inapt auxiliary boys, 
likewise the wounded, and the middle-aged or old men, mostly 
auxiliary or wounded; to quote the words of several Frenchmen, 
“the military rubbish of France.” At La Part Dieu seven thou- 
sand to ten thousand were going and coming all the time. It was 
the home and training grounds for young and old of four branches 
of the service: artillery, cuirassier (cavalry), train and auto- 
mobile. At the outset I was challenged by the letters on my 
collar, which spelled to me “Your Motto Christian American.” 
I had no conscior:s plan to teach or show Christianity by either 
a direct or indirect method; certainly I would not put myself 
upon a pedestal and label it “A Model Christian in the French 
Army.” Here I am simply recalling some parts of my experience 
which might be interpreted as Christian influence, and represent, 
in imperfect miniature, the deeper impact of the American im- 
pression upon France. 

A. Pnysicat. “Pinard” is wine. How often my boys 
would put up their guard and say, “Can’t be alert without plenty 
of pinard”! Up went my arms with, “No pinard in mine; try 
them.” It always brought a laugh and a lesson. They noted my 
alertness and absence of fatigue, and they understood how America 
under prohibition would not be without fun and vigor. 
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They outsmoked the Americans, and the speed and the wind 
of the American who did not smoke, or allow them to smoke 
during the play, made a deep impression upon them. At the 
right time came a “sermon” on smoking, money, lungs, nerves. 


Deeper was the impression when they realized that Chris- 
tianity was not divorced from vigorous outdoor life, but was 
an essential part of it. Athletics, which among the best classes 
had the standing of our boxing years ago, was dignified. They 
saw that Christianity was not a thing of the sunless cloister or 
white-faced bookworm. 

B. Soctat-Morat. They never ceased to wonder at the 
“eternal boy” in the Yanks, for he warmed up to every dog, cat, 
urchin, and grandmother in France. Deeper yet was the im- 
pression when that “big boy” became a “big brother,” and his 
unselfish social service spoke louder than any sermons. Let no 
one think that poilu and officer did not know that it was done in 
the name of Christ and represented our idea of Christianity. 
It was hard for them to believe that the American army was 
there to fight against a common enemy. They were moved 
to the depths when they saw the finest types of American Chris- 
tian men work for their national and personal welfare and hap- 
piness. 

This was made more concrete in the practice of a genuine 
democracy. To work in an army where for centuries the sharpest 
distinctions were made between officers and men was a real test. 
It demanded that a secretary should be his biggest self, at every 
moment, without antagonizing the officers and without appearing 
to condescend to the men. The interest and cooperation, and finally 
the esteem and appreciation, of the real caliber of the American 
was obtained by his devotion to the poilu’s needs and his untiring 
efforts to secure them for him. The officers were deeply impressed 
when they saw that we could meet them on their social and intel- 
lectual plane, and would likewise sweat and laugh, sing and play 
and argue with the humblest soldier. 

The officers were even more impressed when they were made 
to realize that this Christian democracy was sincere, ard not 
politic. I believe the bravest thing I did in France was to rebuke, 
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in the presence of both soldiers and higher otficers, a young 
lieutenant who wantonly kicked a basket ball as though it were 
a football. Had I not done this, the greatest of Christian prin- 
ciples would have become a pretense and my influence would have 
been destroyed. 

I discovered that, although all were within the walls, leading 
officers did not know personally or even the names of officers 
of equal rank when they passed daily. The discipline was not so 
rigid as to prevent this. And so the recognition of personality 
was carried a step further by recognition of the individual. I 
always made it my business to know the names of as many men 
as possible, and in France it is very difficult. “The shepherd 
calleth his sheep by name.” Every new chauffeur meant to me 
another personal friend. No matter how rough he looked, when 
I dined downtown among the French officers he always sat 
opposite at my table. Gignon, Marius, and Jatsem will ever be 
vivid personalities to me. I am sure Christ was good on names 
and faces, 

The effort to avoid artificial courtesy and to follow Christ’s 
attitude toward men was made more conscious to me at the begin- 
ning of my work when a visitor, an Englishman with a French 
veneer, challenged the reasons for “submerging” my “educated 
and cultured” self among what he called “worthless, wine- 
drinking” fellows. I replied that, like Jesus, I tried to see the 
heroic and the best in them, and if he went among them he would 
find medals on their blouses or scars under them. 

The Christian attitude is one of confidence and not suspicion. 
Tt became my privilege to build up a canteen organization which 
out of its modest profits paid, among many other things, to 
twenty-five soldiers and under-officers’ salaries ranging from half 
a franc upward per day. A short while before I came away I 
was informed that stealing was going on, and was advised that 
women and civilians should be substituted. To me this was wrong 
in principle and practice. Jesus had stealing going on in his little 
organization. I would prefer to have a little stealing going on 
among my boys rather than that nothing be going on, or that 
outsiders be impressed upon them and do all the work, 
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I certainly had the cooperatiox and loyalty of all the men, 
and it was because I trusted them and put great confidence and 
large responsibilities upon them. 

The emblem of the “Y” is a closed triangle. Its program 
made it possible for the American secretaries to keep in mind 
and put into practice the principles of a unified life; every act 
being a cross-section of the whole. To simply teach France base- 
ball through a professional coach was not what Clémenceau had 
in mind when he told Davis, “Our direst need is for the help of 
your program of physical education to give vigor to our coming 
young men.” One of the finest rewards of my work was after 
I had given a demonstration of volley and baseball to the officers’ 
training schools for military physical instructors: a captain re- 
marked that the thing which pleased him most was the ethical 
basis upon which I taught and played the game. I can recall 
three incidents. It was a critical moment, and a close score 
between the “Old Guard” against “The Enfants” in volley ball. 
Did one of the men touch the ball very slightly as it passed out 
of bounds? One side shouted “Yes,” the other side “No.” I 
walked over to the player in question; the crowd was breathless. 
I put the question to him. He looked me square in the face and 
said, “I touched it.” I patted him on the back and said, “It is 
honorable,” and after a few seconds of hush the spectators broke 
out in applause. 

My work from the very beginning was so one of creating 
and organizing that I had time to only live Americanism rather 
than teach English. When I did speak English it was always 
with great care. They never heard even “Hello” from me. It was 
some time before I realized how common swearing and profanity 
were. And then the delicacy and the charm of the articulation 
of the profanity were so conspicuous that the words did not seem 
to be offensive. I worked against this by two methods. First, 
when playing, and not coaching. I showed them that their energy 
put into so much excited talk and argument should be put into 
the energy of play. Now and then I would hurl out, “Don’t 
blame!” and “Play, don’t talk!” and then proceeded to play like 
a demon and substitute with laughter every possible mood for 
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profanity. The other method was that of precept. One day a 
player near me swore. Quick as a flash, and while almost out of 
breath myself, I quickly said to him, “It is sacrilegious to use the 
name of our Saviour.”” The next minute I so bumped him that 
I gave him greater cause to be profane, but he said nothing. I 
believe he saw there was no direct connection between manliness 
and profanity. 

When I became more proficient in the language their world 
of obscenity began to disclose itself to me. Without driving these 
men, and often the officers, away from me I would understand 
their French up to a certain point and then I became silent. When 
the matter of women came up I would draw a certain picture 
from my pocket, or if they were in my own room I would point 
to the ever-present framed one on the table, and the Greek word 
for “toujours” written on it, and I would answer “Une seulement,” 
one only. 

I remember twice when my wrath seemed justified. Any 
less aggressive attitude would have compromised me and de- 
stroyed my influence for personal purity as part of the Christian 
program. One day the man who took care of the shower baths 
showed me a platter which was to hold the tips. I never thought 
an artist could be so degraded as to conceive such an idea. The 
fellow will never forget what I said to him. My shame consisted 
in the fact that up to that time I had not impressed him in such a 
way as to forbid him daring to show it to me. On another occa- 
sion, while coaching from the third base line, a young fellow, a 
newcomer, who perhaps had taken and accepted liberties from 
American comrades elsewhere, lying on the ground behind me 
took the liberty of touching me in such a way before all the other 
men around that I was challenged at once to class myself with 
either vulgar or clean men. Quick as lightning I turned around 
and grabbed him by the throat. My good anger made a jargon of 
my poor French, but all around knew what I meant. He became 
white as a sheet and all the men quiet and serious. They saw 
that I had been insulted. At once I turned my attention to the 
game, and felt that a battle for Christian manhood had been won. 
One of the great dangers of the war was the same which 
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Paul felt, namely, that while he was saving others he himself 
would fall away. 

In watching my boys as spectators and participants in the 
games I saw that they were perhaps ignorant, and therefore 
neglectful, of the great principles for which they were fighting. 
They seemed to have little conception of side lines and would walk 
over the baseball diamond during play, and had a tendency to 
get near the pitcher’s box as though it were a boxing ring. They 
did not seem able to witness a volley ball game unless they had 
their feet on the service lines. And so, time and time again, as 
the new men came, I would teach them that just as there were 
places for Germany, and France, and Alsace-Lorraine, so there 
were places for the players, for the spectators, and for the coach- 
ers. The man who violated these rules was a variety of Boche. 

And after many days and months I became convinced of the 
supremacy of the muscle and the heart over the tongue as a 
preacher. 

C. Retierous. It was just as true that the secretaries in 
the American and foreign armies who saw no connection between 
their conduct and the “C” on their collar brought reproach upon 
Christ and the American conception of Christianity as that those 
who did see the connection were the living epistles among the 
soldiers. The potlus knew what the “C” meant, although often 
they would ask if it meant Catholic. Here, of course, was a 
permissible opportunity to declare the truth that was in Jesus. 
There were, however, constantly occasions when, without proselyt- 
ing, it was possible to directly present and show our discipleship 
and loyalty to Christ. For example, my French Bible, which they 
saw on my desk, and my Testament, always with me, gave number- 
less points of contact. Early every Sunday morning my boys 
“saw me go for my lone absence from them. It was to the little 
Methodist mission ten miles away. My reply to their first in- 
quiries was that I was going to the “eglise.” Upon one church 
“féte” day, as I passed the little Catholic church on an errand, I 
noticed groups of my boys, all dressed up, delaying their entrance. 
I had passed the door by about five yards when the thought came 
to me that I could not ignore what meant all that was religion, 
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Christ, and the church to the most of my boys. I retraced my 
steps and entered and worshiped in my own way. Many quickly 
followed me. I always attended thereafter whenever possible. 

Conciusion. For the reason that so much of my work was 
pioneer in character there were hundreds of places where other 
men were doing a deeper and more thorough work. 

Not only did the American Army as a whole, by the miracle 
of its presence in France, and by the idealism which sent it 
across, and the passion for a square deal which sent it over the 
top with the curse of righteous indignation, make upon all of 
Europe an impression which cannot be expressed except in the 
terms Christian democracy, but the more personal impact of the 
militarized and welfare organizations of men and women was 
nothing less than the army of Christ going about doing good. 
Although the cathedrals may have been filled, Christ had stepped 
out of the paintings and the tapestries, the lofts and the lecterns, 
and literally, through these practical men, was the big Brother 
who had his hand upon the shoulder of the potlus, and the big 
Sister who had her arm about suffering womanhood. 

I cannot go into the details of my personal contact with the 
civilians and industrial workers, the students and the children. 
There was not a foyer in the more than a thousand which did 
not become a center of social service and Christian influence; 
and this not only while the soldiers were there, but after they 
left, for the mothers and civilians would not permit them tg close. 
There was not a home in France or her colonies where the red 
triangle on the letter paper did not go. Those who went home 
will have to explain what it means. Not only will poilu and 
officer carry the memory of the men and the organization which 
worked for them; they will also carry the determination to have 
something like that in their own towns and villages. Not only has 
the “Y,” which is known to the French as an interdenominational 
and also an intersectarian organization, a great hold on the French 
people, but the French people have a great hold upon it. 

American Protestantism has come and is coming in greater 
strength. She is needed, and will be welcome in so far as she 
ministers to France’s needs, fits into what is already there, and 
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follows those who understand and know France. The Catholics 
and Knights of Columbus are here. There is plenty of room in 
this predominantly Catholic country, but she will be challenged 
by the people to serve their interests rather than those of the 
church; she will be challenged by the kind of program the “Y” 
put over, and nothing less will be accepted. France has met the 
real American and she has met real Christianity, for 


“In the France of vines and lilies 
Christ’s reborn across the sea.” 


And I am sure that France 


“ ... thanks God that he sent down 
A son whose hands were rough and brown.” 


Manny Nett + 
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MARY MOFFAT LIVINGSTONE 
(MA-ROBERT ) 


Tue life of Mary Moffat, wife of Robert Livingstone and 
known among the Africans as Ma-Robert, is entitled to a recognized 
place in the pages of missionary biography, which the Centenary 
affords fitting opportunity to supply. 

Her father, Dr. Robert Moffat (1795-1883), went to South 
Africa for the London Missionary Society in 1816. After 
a year in Namaqua Land with the chief Afrikaner, whom 
he converted, he returned to Cape Town in 1819 and mar- 
ried Mary Smith (1795-1870), the daughter of a former em- 
ployer. She was a remarkably versatile woman and most help- 
ful to her husband. In 1820 Moffat left the Cape and spent 
more than a year at Griqua Town, where, on April 21, 1821, a 
daughter was born, to whom was given the mother’s name, Mary. 
Shortly after this Moffat settled in Kuruman among the Bechuana 
tribes, southwest of Pretoria and northwest of what was later 
the Orange Free State. There he lived and had his mis- 
sionary headquarters for fifty years. There his children were 
born, and from that place he made frequent journeys into ad- 
joining territory extending as far north as the Matabele country. 
Findings of these journeys were communicated to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and later published in Missionary Scenes 
and Labors in South Africa. 

Dr. Moffat’s linguistic accomplishments were distinctive. 
Not only did he familiarize himself with the language of the 
people among whom he went, but he translated the entire Bible 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress into Sechwana and taught the natives 
the great advantages of committing their language to writing. 
He was remarkably successful in converting the barbarous natives 
to the habits of civilized life. Faith, courage, and temperamental 
good humor erabled him to overcome a multitude of difficulties. 
The esteem in which he was held is attested by the reception 
accorded him when he concluded his African labors in 1870, and 
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by a testimonial of 5,000 pounds which he received. He died 
at Leigh on August 8, 1883. 

There is reason to believe that Dr. Moffat was a determining 
influence in Livingstone’s decision to go to Africa. When 
the young man fretted because of the restraints, resulting 
in part from the Opium War, which interfered with his going to 
China, Dr. Moffat wisely called attention to the great need of 
Africa. “I have sometimes seen, in the morning sun, the smoke 
of a thousand [African] villages where no missionary has ever 
been,” said he. He pointed out the great opportunity at Kuru- 
man. The evils of the slave trade were a topic of public discussion. 
The challenge of Africa was met by the intrepid spirit of the 
ardent young man. He went, bearing with him five hundred 
copies of Moffat’s Sechwana New Testament, just from the press, 
and the civilized world has been thrilled by the story. 

Mary Moffat first met Livingstone at Kuruman. She was 
sitting beside her mother in the wagon when Livingstone, his arm 
in bandages as the result of having been bitten by a lion, rode up. 
They soon formed an attachment and under a great almond tree 
at Kuruman plighted troth. In making announcement to his 
Directors Livingstone explained that he had carefully considered 
the bearing which this action might have on his missionary use 
fulness. A Christian woman he regarded as of inestimable worth 
in winning the women and children of such a center as he ypur- 
posed developing at Mabotsa. Who could better meet the demands 
of such a situation than the daughter of an eminent missionary, 
already somewhat familiar with the field? 

In due time the marriage was solemnized and she went with 
Livingstone to Mabotsa, where they set up a school and other 
forms of missionary activity. Mrs. Livingstone took the children’s 


classes, while her husband had the medical, general educational, 
and pastoral work. They enjoyed their garden very much, 
yet when the jealous antipathy of another missionary, who 
had a part in starting the station, threatened to discredit the 
entire enterprise before the heathen, Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone 
gave up their house and garden at Mabotsa. 

Toil and money had been expended on the Mabotsa home, 
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and it was with heavy hearts that the young couple turned to 
new fields, and forty miles distant, at Chonuane, among the 
Bechuanas, once more undertook the building of house and school 
and the gathering of people about them. Out of a salary of 100 
pounds it was not easy to live and build a house every two years. 
A building grant of 30 pounds from the Directors to whom he 
applied was obtained with great difficulty. At Chonuane, 
Robert, their first child, was born. He must be consid- 
ered responsible for the name by which the mother was 
thereafter known by the natives—Ma-Robert. This name be 
came very popular throughout South Africa. In many parts of 
the country pickaninnies were shown to the missionary as Ma- 
Roberts, named for the missionary’s wife. But the Livingstones 
were not comfortable at Chonuane because of the lack of rain, 
which was fatal to agriculture. Two years after their arrival 
there a new locality was selected—Kolobeng, forty miles to the 
north. When the advantages of this new location were explained 
to Chief Sechéle and the Bechuanas—the never-failing river and 
the opportunities for the digging of canals and irrigating the 
adjacent lands—they were convinced and the very next day the 
whole tribe joined in moving to Kolobeng. For the third time 
the building of a house had to be undertaken. 

The conditions and routine of their work are described in 
Livingstone’s letter of February 13, 1848, to Mr. Watt: “All 
our meetings are good compared to those we had at Mabotsa, and 
some of them admit of no comparison whatever. Ever since we 
moved we have been incessantly engaged in manual labor. We 
have endeavored, as far as possible, to carry on systematic in- 
struction at the same time, but have felt it very hard pressure 
on our energies. . . . Our daily tasks are in the following sort 
or order: We get up as soon as we can, generally with the sun 
in summer, then have family worship, breakfast, and school; and 
as soon as these are over we begin the manual operations needed— 
sowing, plowing, smithy work, and every other sort of work by 
turns as required. My better half is employed all the morning 
in culinary or other work ; and feeling pretty well tired by dinner- 
time we take about two hours’ rest then; but more frequently, 
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without the respite I try to secure for myself, she goes off to hold 
infant-school, and this, 1 am happy to say, is very popular with 
the youngsters, She sometimes has eighty, but the average may 
be sixty. My manual labors are continued till about five o’clock. 
I then go into the town to give lessons and talk to anyone who 
may be disposed for it. As soon as the cows are milked we have 
a meeting, and this is followed by a prayer meeting in Sechéle’s 
house, which brings me home about half-past eight and generally 
tired enough.” 

Kolobeng was their real home and the only permanent one 
they ever had. Looking back to this time in later years, while 
at Manyuema in 1870, Livingstone wrote: “I did not play with 
my little ones while I had them, and they soon sprang up in my 
absences and left me conscious that I had none to play with.” 
The opportunity of being with his family and of retaining the 
affections and molding the characters of his children, which he 
missed, seems to have brought him a deep sense of loss. In 1850 
Livingstone journeyed from Kolobeng to Lake Ngami with his 
family, where mother and father found a certain joy in the great 
fun which the children had “paidling” in what they regarded as 
their own lake. At that place two of the children were attacked 
with the fever. For this reason the family were compelled to 
leave the locality. 

In 1851 a third and successful attempt was made to reach 
Sebituane, who lived some two hundred miles beyond Lake Ngami. 
Great anxiety was experienced because of the scarcity of water. 
The bed of the river Zouga was dry. On the journey one of the 
natives wasted the supply and only a little was available for the 
children. Of this situation Livingstone wrote in his Missionary 
Travels: “The idea of their perishing before our eyes was terrible ; 
it would almost have been a relief to me to have been reproached 
with being the entire cause of the catastrophe, but not one syllable 
of upbraiding was uttered by their mother, though the tearful eye 
told the agony within. . . . No one knows the value of water till 
he is deprived of it.” Mrs. Moffat, the mother, remonstrated 
against Livingstone and his wife’s journeying with their children 
to remote points, because of the dangers involved and the seeming 
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impropriety of it, but such objections did not deter them. Im- 
plicit trust in the guiding and protecting care of the heavenly 
Father was the key to the courage that braved the uncertainties 
and dangers of that wilderness world. Mrs. Livingstone and the 
children were, truly enough, elements of weakness a™-. ~ause for 
concern so far as their personal safety was concern» but among 
the benighted African peoples they were also elements of strength, 
calculated to win the confidence and friendly interest of the people 
among whom they went. For them divine protection and the 
assurance of opportunity for the largest Christian usefulness were 
to be found in going forward, so there could be no thought of 
turning back. Livingstone’s thoughts of being cut off were always 
associated with thoughts for his wife and children. “My blessing 
on my wife. May God comfort her,” was his testamentary record. 
After leaving Cape Town the time that elapsed before Mrs. 
Livingstone saw her husband again was for her a period of deep 
anxiety. In Africa she was “queen of the wagon,” of joyful 
spirit, and an inspiration to those associated with her, but in Eng- 
land she was among strangers, was broken in health, and without 
a home. Following are two stanzas of a poem of welcome which 
she prepared while waiting for him at Southampton, in the hope 
that they would never part again: 


“A thousand thousand welcomes! how my heart is gushing o’er 

With the love and joy and wonder thus to see your face once more! 
How did I live without you these long, long years of woe? 

It seems as if ’twould kill me to be parted from you now. 


“You'll never part me, darling; there’s a promise in your eye; 
I may tend you while I’m living, you may watch me when I die; 
And if death but kindly lead me to the blessed home on high, 


What a hundred thousand welcomes will await you in the sky! 
“Mary.” 


On December 15, 1856, the Royal Geographical Society held 
a special meeting to give formal welcome to Dr. Livingstone, and 
the Victoria, or Patron’s, medal was presented, awarded in 1855 
for his journey from the Cape to Linyanti and Loanda. At that 
time expression was given by those who had visited South Africa 
to appreciation of the generous hospitality and painstaking kind- 
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ness of Dr. and Mrs. Livingstone to those who came into the 
neighborhood of their home. Lord Shaftesbury spoke in compli- 
mentary terms of Mrs. Livingstone’s influence upon the career 
of her husband and of her voluntary sacrifice for the advancement 
of civilization and the interests of Christianity. 

In February, 1856, when plans were making for Living- 
stone’s return to Africa, he wrote: “My wife, who has always 
been the main spoke in my wheel, will accompany me in this ex- 
pedition, and will be most useful to me. She is familiar with 
the languages of South Africa. She is able to work. She is 
willing to endure, and she well knows that in that country one 
must put one’s hand to everything. In the country to which I am 
about to proceed she knows that at the missionary’s station the 
wife must be the maid-of-all-work within, while the husband must 
be the jack-of-all-trades without, and glad am I indeed that I am 
to be accompanied by my guardian angel.” Mrs. Livingstone 
made her last journey to Africa in the winter of 1861-62. His 
clear call and duty she felt to be hers also, to the measure of her 
abilities, and she went to Africa with the same interested devotion 
to him and io their work that she would have felt had his field 
been an English parish. On January 30 H. M. S. Gorgon 
appeared off the coast at the mouth of the Kongone, one of the 
entrances to the Zambesi, with Mrs. Livingstone on board, and he 
went out in the Pioneer to meet her. There was on board also 
a steamer which had been ordered through his friend James 
Young for work on Lake Nyassa. It was a laborious task to con- 
vey the heavy sections of this steamer, named the Lady Nyassa, 
to its destination and fit together its several parts. The locality 
and the season were unhealthy, and while the party was delayed 
at Shupanga Mrs. Livingstone was seriously affected by the mala- 
rious conditions. On April the twenty-first she was taken 
ill, and on the twenty-seventh, in the Shupanga house, her 
spirit passed out. Her grave is at Shupanga, a beautiful 
spot on the bank where the river Shire flows into the Zambesi, 
near a large baobab tree, and is marked by a pile of bricks and a 
cross. While David Livingstone’s body lies in Westminster Abbey 
Mary Moffat Livingstone’s grave is in an African locality seldom 
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visited by any white man. This place should be suitably marked. 
Surely, the life of this devout woman—daughter of an eminent 
Scottish minister and African missionary, wife and helpmeet and 
homemaker of Africa’s most noteworthy Christian missionary and 
explorer, mother of three sons and three daughters, teacher of the 
natives, a life given for Africa—is entitled to such recognition. 

The death of Mrs. Livingstone was a great blow to her hus- 
band, who through the years had become increasingly fond of her. 
“Tt is the first heavy stroke I have suffered, and quite takes away 
my strength,” he wrote in his journal. “My Mary, how often we 
have longed for a quiet home since you and I were cast adrift at 
Kolobeng! God pity the poor children, who were all tenderly 
attached to her; and I am left alone in the world by one whom I 
felt to be a part of myself. . . . In some other spot I may have 
looked at my own resting-place may be allotted. I have often 
wished that it might be in some far-off, still, deep forest, where 
I may sleep sweetly till the resurrection morn.” 

Mary Moffat Livingstone’s educational opportunities were 
limited in some measure to parental teaching, and her op- 
portunities in a barbarous country were circumscribed, but she 
possessed a remarkable degree of personal loyalty and was devoted 
to the common welfare. She was ready for any undertaking and 
prepared to face any sacrifice. It is evident that she grieved for 
her husband when he was absent, and naturally her sense of per- 
sonal interest centered in her family. At times doubtless she 
and her mother took an attitude that made it difficult for Living- 
stone to carry out his plans, but this very consideration may have 
helped impel him to a task more specific and of more limited range 
and enabled him to devote himself to it with an ardor and assiduity 
that otherwise would not have been attained. It is a reasonable in- 
ference that Livingstone’s ability to carry his heavy task was helped 
in no small measure by the affectionate devotion of his wife and 
family, and of this he was entirely worthy. The permanency of 
such influence is described by Saint Paul: “And now abideth 
faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of these is love.” 


(nr AASV OA Freon. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE ETHICS OF RIDICULE* 


I 


Amone Rudyard Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills is “The 
Conversion of Aurelian McGoggin”; well worth anybody’s read- 
ing. Of it Kipling says, “This is not a tale exactly. It is a Tract; 
and I am immensely proud of it. Making a tract is a Feat.” He 
is no more surprised at his tract than we at this discussion, 
which is neither tale nor tract; nor is it a feat to be 
proud of. It does not expect popularity; more likely, ‘‘I 
think by the feel my forehead bleeds.’’ It risks being reck- 
oned what Mr. Dooley said matrimony was considered in 
Admiral Dewey’s case, “a penal offinse.’” The gentlest com- 
ment by the ruling majority will be, ‘‘Trite and trivial, much ado 
about nothing.’’ Whatever its deficiencies it does not lack color. 

Nor is it something written with desire or done with relish 
as was The Master of Ballantrae, when, at Saranac Lake, Louis 
Stevenson, out under the winter stars, feeling that to be the fit 
time and place, said to his engine, “Come, let us make a tale.” 
Rather has this emission exuded under the slow, heavy pressure 
of long experience and observation. Its style of presenting sub- 
ject and evidence is like that of the cinematograph, snapshots 
of raw facts flung upon the screen so plain that “the wayfaring 
man” and “he who runs” and other casual observers may read at 
a gallop; or, as Stendhal says, like a looking-glass dawdling along 
the road and reflecting roadside figures, actions, and events. 

Our subject is not of the kind that grows in gardens, but 
rather of the prickly cactus variety. A proud bank president was 
overheard boasting of his father who was a minister: “My father 
was a thinker. He could take a subject and stand it up in the 
corner and take its clothes off and see clear through it.” That 


!This monograph completes a trilogy of tributes. To be the volunteer laureate first of Little 
Children, later of Valiant Sufferers, and now of the Persecuted, is not unbecoming even in a 
dignified Review. 
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is the kind of thinker needed to do justice to the present subject. 
In his absence, the subject must dree its weird as best it can. 
Its place in the ethics and the pathos of human life seems to us 
not unimportant. 

At the outset we find ourselves once more “With the Chil- 
dren,” possibly back in our own childhood, in contact with a side 
of child life which is not merry. 

Little bright Gold-i-locks, from sitting on the front steps of a 
Philadelphia home, came into the house with hurt feelings, 
grieved face, eyes brimming, mouth drawn down, lips quivering 
on the verge of a sob. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Boys talled me names.” 

“What did they call you?” 

“Talled me wed head.” 

“What did you say to them?” 

“T said: ‘Tonsider, boys. Tonsider.’ ” 

Brutal boys! Adorable little gentlewoman! 

She is type of a class—the Tormented; and those rude 
youngsters are types of a class—the Tormentors. Types, we say, 
for the sinister and senseless guying of the red-headed is identical 
in its animus with ridicule in general. One reason why a certain 
boy preferred girls was that they never jeered him. 

As to the ethics of ridicule, two questions try the case: “How 
does it look?” “How does it feel?” Observation answers the 
first, only experience the second. Only the toad under the harrow 
knows exactly where each toothpoint goes and how deep it cuts. 
For observing ridicule in active operation, to see how it looks 
ethically, it is natural and convenient to begin with the treat- 
ment given to some class of victims that is most widely ridiculed. 
One such class is under everybody’s eye. “Semper, ubique et ab 
omnibus,” that class catches it. To them every clime, from pole 
to equator, is inclement. It is always open season for hunting 
this game. Our study will nothing exaggerate nor set down aught 
in malice. 

On the white marble steps of that red-brick house in the City 
of Brotherly Love was staged a momentary tragedy, minute but 
acute. No little suffering is caused to youngsters and oldsters by 
ridicule, which to childhood is a bewildering, sore surprise. The 
child can understand being petted or being punished, but persecu- 
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tion for no fault at all is unintelligible, so senseless, so unac- 
countably hostile, so dishonorable, that it confuses the whole 
rational and moral universe, making life a mystery and a misery. 

The voice of the tormentor is from the beginning of time. In 
the beginning there were two boys, one bad. Doubtless Cain 
tormented Abel a lot, before, by perfectly natural evolution in 
wickedness, he made up his mind to kill him: poisonous bud, 
bursting into malignant flower: just as Paul Leicester Ford’s 
athletic brother tormented the delicate, pale-faced little hunch- 
back many years before he slew that nobler and brainier brother, 
so immeasurably superior to his ignoble and arrogant murderer. 
Nothing original in those Philadelphia bad boys excepting orig- 
inal sin. In ridiculing that little innocent, abloom like a flower 
on the front steps, and branding her as a brick-top, they were 
hoary and decrepit ancients of the earth. It has been the custom 
of the ages. Pagans more or less pious were doing that thou- 
sands of years before the Christian era. When the worthy Egyp- 
tians constructed their early religion and described their deities 
they represented Osiris, the god of goodness and life and light, as 
dark-haired and handsome, while Set, the spirit of evil, the god 
of darkness and death and wrong, was pictured as red-headed 
and ugly: a pointed intimation that the auburn-haired are chil- 
dren of the devil. So nearly unanimous are mankind, the world 
over and the ages through, in guying the auburn-haired that any 
temerarious individual who rises on the floor of his period 
with an appeal to the Court of Public Opinicn on behalf of those 
who stand charged by the Grand Jury of the Majority with per- 
sonal hideousness, whereby, it is alleged, they blotch the beauty 
conferred upon this earthly scene by the handsome presence of 
the Melanochroi (as Herbert Spencer and the dictionary name 
ihe dark-haired folk), who modestly assume themselves to be 
the ornaments of creation :—anyone, we say, who makes a ges- 
ture of protest or offers a plea for merey toward the Xanthochroi 
(as science labels the blondes), can expect at best no better 
treatment than was given by the boy to his little sister. When 
she prayed, “O, Lord, give Johnnie a new heart so he won’t tor- 
ment me any more,” he retorted with, “O, Lord, give Susie a new 
heart so she won’t whine when I tease her.” At worst, he may 
be hooted and chased out of court as presenting a ridiculously 
trivial grievance; perhaps be told that such as he and his clan 
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sho..d be willing to suffer for the promotion of the more gleefu! 
gayety of nations. But that the grievance is not trivial is shown 
by the fact that a semiscientific enumerator of ‘‘Life’s Handi- 
caps” specifies red hair as a serious disadvantage, red including 
all shades, from pale-gold yellow, or gamboge, to terra-cotta, 
crimson, damask, scarlet, or vermilion. It is made so entirely 
by ridicule from the blacks and browns. 

For samples of this brand of ridicule no need to go hunting; 
the newspapers lay them on our breakfast tables. Conspicuous 
in this is one solar sheet which claims to shine for all. In its col- 
umns the Comic Spirit disports in cap and bells and motley at 
the expense of the bright-haired folk, as if red hair were creation’s 
funniest joke. It lampoons them unmercifully, as if jealous of 
other effulgence than its own, and can no more let this luminous 
subject alone than any other moth can keep away from any other 
bright light. It boasts of having invented and made famous that 
absurd fiction of “the intriguing juxtaposition of the white horse 
and the red-haired girl.’’ Forever in its columns goes gayly on 
the guying of the golden-haired. It rides its hobby gleefully in 
an everlasting merry-go-round. It frivols as hilariously as did 
Fibbertigibbet Dickon Sludge, the court jester, at the Earl of 
Leicester’s banquets to Queen Elizabeth. Men in public life espe- 
cially are counted fair game for such sportsmanship. With pencil 
and pad reporters look down on Congress from the reporters’ gallery 
and one member is the “Sunset Senator,” another the “Pink 
Chrysanthemum,’’ or the ‘‘Scarlet Hibiseus’’ (it moves that he 
be made the national flower), another the “High-Colored Holly- 
hock of Kansas,” another the “Aurora Borealis of the West,” 
another is described as so dazzling that his fellow citizens have 
to wear smoked glasses when he is on the street, while another 
is brilliantly alliterated as the “Red-headed Rooster of the Rock- 
ies.’? This choragus of ridicule searches the dictionary for 
uncommon, baroque, bizarre, exotic words, and coins a few spuri- 
ous adjectives of its own, with which to describe “pyrophoric and 
igniferous locks,” iridescent, flamboyant, scintillant, fluorescent, 
rubescent, auroral, rufonsical, incandescent, conflagrational. 
Ties does this hardened sinner scin-till-late day after day. In 
one of its columns an apologist for slang and profanity declares 
it legitimate to use rough language on aggravating occasions, 
“especially if the person addressed is red-headed.” In another 
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column an irritable esthete, who airs his own pulchritude in 
Central Park, complains that the nurse-maids who trundle baby- 
carriages there are “the most horrific collection of human gar- 
goyles to be found outside the realm of bad dreams,” and what 
exes™erates him most is that some of them are made super-hideous 
by ing red hair. The horror of it gets on his nerves. Why 
need he go to the park at all? So tender an infant should be 
kept in an incubator. Other journals are guilty likewise. In 
one of them an impassioned orator is described by a scurrilous 
reporter- as a “roman candle, sputtering ravenous and red- 
headed words.” Another is thus pointed at: “Yon peak of fire 
naturally vomits blazing brands from its volcanic dome of 
thought.” When a Southern statesman cries aloud in anguish, 
“The whole nation seems plunging hellward,” the congressional 
correspondent comments, “Strange effect of pigment upon the 
imagination; the bright bronze poll mistakes its own fiery glow 
for the upblazing of sulphurous and infernal flames.” One mel- 
lifluous member of the Press Gang warbles this warning: 


“Beware of the man whose hair is so red 
He needs no candle to light him to bed.” 


Music-halls roar with laughter over a mock-pathetic tipsy ballad 
about a maiden in a poorhouse whose “age it was red and her 
hair was nineteen.” 

One dark-haired poetaster, apparently a curate on his vaca- 
tion, loitering along a leafy-arched woodland path, stoops to 
watch the rippling colors on a caterpillar’s back crawling at his 
feet; and his fantastic fancy likens those slow-creeping colors to 
a procession of “red-headed rectors and black-and-brown-haired 
choristers’’ marching along a Gothic cathedral aisle, chanting 
vesper hymns. If this is a fling at the rectors, it is easy for them 
to counter on the curate’s simile by remarking that it seems the 
red heads lead the procession. 

One smart paragrapher scintillates thus: “A flame-haired 
actress is getting her crowning glory insured. What most of us 
need is a company that will insure us against the results of red- 
headedness in others.” “It has been discovered,” says one news- 
paper, “that the color of sandy hair is caused by an excess of 
sulphur in its composition. We once had a red-headed girl in 
this office, and we know now what caused the fireworks.” Not 
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only do ribald sheets revel in ridicule, but supposed respectables 
sink to the level of it. One of Lippincott’s Magazine stories char- 
acterizes a young girl as “a spiteful little red-haired beast.” Even 
Saint Nicholas embellishes its young people’s pages with this 
polite welcome accorded to gentle strangers by a certain com- 
munity: 
“Red, red hair and a small pug-nose, 
Freckles on chin and cheek ; 


These belong to the little girl 
Who moved to our street last week.” 


That street of hoodlums needs to have a school for manners opened 
by the mother of another little girl who said: 


“An’ don’t make fun, my mamma says, 
Of folks ’at’s blind or lame, 
Or got red hair or warts, unless 
You want to be the same. 
*Cause lots of times it happens so, 
An’ surely if you do, 
You never, never, never know 
What’s going to happen you. 
An’ since she told me ‘at, w’y nen 
I never don’t make fun again.” 


T. A. Daley tells of his New Office Boy: 


“He’s a modest little curly=headed fellow, 
Whose age is scarcely greater than eleven, 
The effulgence of his locks of tawny yellow 
Is suggestive of a halo born of heaven. 
We are smitten with his most uncommon beauty, 
And we deem him far too perfect for this earth, 
When he modestly reports himself for duty, 
All unconscious of his transcendental worth. 
O! the sweetness of his early morning greeting 
In those first few days! How soft his boyish tones 
As he handed me my letters in the morning, 
With ‘A iovely day! Good morning, Mr. Jones.’” 


But his sweetness was as the early dew. He became so “pert 
and sassy’’ that the office had to discharge him; all due, of course, 
to the sulphur in his “tawny yellow locks.” Even Maggie Benson, 
daughter of the Primate of the Anglican Church, product of the 
civility of a thousand years, dwelling in an archbishop’s palace, 
took her fling at the Sandies in a letter to her brother Hugh, in 
1904: “The kitten is a fright. She has been named Becky Sharp, 
because she has sandy hair, green eyes, and an absolutely brazen 
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character.” Maggie leaves us wondering what constitutes brazen 
character in a cat. When Pet Marjorie, at the age of seven, de 
scribed one of her lovers, the fair Philip, she regretted his too- 
sunny locks, which she called “his only fault.” 

Fiction often joins the abusive press. It is remarked that 
Charles Dickens had a habit of exaggerating out of all proportion 
some one marked feature of a character. If an extraordinary 
nose had been given to a man, Dickens described it at length and 
harped on it until the character became almost all nose. But to 
one of his characters, the unhappy Mr. Pumblechook, he gave, 
instead of one prominent feature, a cruel multiplicity of unfor- 
tunate peculiarities. Pumblechook is about the queerest-looking 
and homeliest of all Dickens’s characters. He is described as ‘‘a 
large, hard-breathing, middle-aged man, with a mouth like a fish 
and dull, staring eyes, so that he looked as if he had been choked 
and had at that moment come to.” And then, as if he had not 
made poor Pumblechook homely enough, dark-haired Charles 
Dickens plays the very dickens with the hapless victim of his liter- 
ary ingenuity by topping off his ugliness with “sandy hair stand- 
ing upright,’’ which is the crowning outrage upon the defenseless 
because nonexistent Pumblechook, who, if he had existed, might 
have felt as did the little boy in the infant class when the teacher 
was asking the kiddies what they had to be thankful for. One 
small girl said, “My nice home”; one candid little innocent with a 
sweet face said, “My pretty curls.” Homely little red-headed, 
freckled Tim sat next. He made no reply when the teacher ques- 
tioned him, sat silent, glum, and dour. “Come, Timmy, you surely 
have something to be thankful for.” “No’m. God nearly ruined 
me.” 

When Dickens pictures Quilp’s attorney, a fair specimen of 
the shyster lawyer, it is in this fashion: “Low forehead, wen-like 
nose, red hair, which was nature’s beacon, waving off from that 
dangerous strait, the Law, those who navigate the shoals and 
breakers of the world.” When O. Henry, in his story, The Guilty 
Party, puts a dark-haired young woman before tie court with 
the crimson stain of murder on her hands, the novelist, being 
obliged to account for her awful depravity, finds the source of 
guilt farther back in the heart of her father, a red-headed, un- 
shaved, untidy party who sat by his window and smoked and 
read, neglectful of his children, who played in the streets and 
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learned much evil, so that his little girl went to the bad. Thus 
the murder is fully accounted for: red-headedness in the father 
fusted and musted into murder in the child. In another story 
an Irishman’s daughter was a mischievous little hoyden with 
bright hair and bright eyes. The father, being a believer in 
original sin, instead of correcting his lovely little witch when 
she misbehaved, punished himself as the original sinner from 
whom she had inherited her impish red-headed propensities. Of 
one character it is written, ‘‘She had red-gold hair and badness 
was in her blood.” In another novel, “a rawboned immigrant 
with a stern and rockbound face” is pictured with frowsy red 
hair. One smart young liar makes sure of his portion in the lake 
that burneth by writing in a silly short story, “The day was 
warm and the color of her hair sent the thermometer up five 
degrees higher.” With equal silliness Richard Harding Davis in 
one of his stories gives to a villainous and cowardly impostor, 
the meanest character in the tale, a beard and hair near “the 
color of a Philadelphia brick front, so flaming that at night they 
blaze like a torch”! So inanely prevaricated Richard the Menda- 
cious. Much of this ridicule is as idiotic and vulgar as making faces 
or wriggling fingers with thumb on end of nose. 

Why dump upon respectable readers such a mass and mess 
of offensive stuff? Simply te show how ridiculous the ridiculers 
are, to exhibit the quality and to intimate faintly the quantity 
of garbage flung at the unoffending. If there is any offender here, 
the Creator is he. On a train between Lake George and Sara- 
toga we saw two gentlemen seated together admiring the splendid 
pageant of color in the west. One, a trim military-looking man, 
said, “I never saw a more magnificent sunset.” At that, an un- 
couth stranger opposite got up, leaned down across the gentle- 
man’s front, sized up the spectacle through the gentleman’s win- 
dow, then lifted his bulk, and said: ‘‘You eall that magnificent! 
It’s northing to what we have in California.” “Well, my friend,” 
responded the gentleman, a bit nettled at the stranger’s rudeness, 
“we are not to blame for that. God Almighty gets up our sunsets. 
Who manages yours?’’ O, scornful Melanochroi, God Almighty 
colored our hair; who colored or discolored yours? (Black is the 
absence of all color as white is a blend of all.) These critics of the 
Creator are imitators of the little boy who, being provoked at 
God for something, went out into the backyard and threw stones 
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at the sky. We wonder if that boy’s name was not Thomas 
Hardy? 

Ridictle is usually reprehensible, but a fair study of its 
ethics must recognize that it has legitimate uses as weapon, rem- 
edy, instrument of discipline, valuable for correction and reproof, 
for curing faults, follies, and absurd habits. Rightly applied, “It 
wad frae mony a blunder free us and foolish notion.” It has 
been used in the education of savages to make them see the silli- 
ness of the senseless superstitions and absurd, cruel, and 
disgusting customs. Miss Kingsley, relating her experience in 
managing the West Africans, says, “I could chaff and ridicule 
them into doing things that others could not make them do with 
a club, and I could laugh them out of things which others 
would have to blow out of them with a gun.” It was a fortunate 
day for little Sir Ringlets when he got out at the front gate and 
on the common where the candid democracy of Boyville got at 
him and clipped his curls and trimmed his frills, and, as his name 
was Joseph, named him “Josephine.” It was like President 
Roosevelt to send his children from the White House to the public 
schools to steep them in common Americanism, to keep them 
from thinking themselves different from the common run because 
of position, and to make them understand that they must start 
from the common footing along with the common crowd and win 
position only by proving themselves capable and worthy. When 
the home-spoiled and petted boy enters college his fellow students 
can be depended on to do their part toward making a man of him 
by reducing his self-importance with a little hazing of one sort or 
another. A man of great mind wrote at the age of seventy: ‘‘ When 
I look back on my college days, I think I must have been rather 
an intolerable prig. I got some blows and kicks from my class- 
mates and other fellow-students which were a valuable part of 
my education. On the whole, I think the fellows treated me more 
tenderly than I deserved.” The commandant at West Point ap- 
proves of hazing as now practiced there under regulations. Haz- 
ing, when not brutul or mean, may be beneficial to the raw, undis- 
ciplined, callow cadet. Ridicule may be a harmless kind of 
hazing. Aristophanes hazed the Athenians with merciless satire 
and sarcastic Jaughter to lash and sting them out of their soft 
and easy ways, their epicurean indulgence, and to bring back the 
masculine “Marathonian muscle” in place of effeminate flabbiness. 
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In old times there was a regularly appointed jester whose office 
was to jeer and mimic and “take off” the princely or the preten- 
tious, the high-placed and highly-favored, to save them from 
overweening cenceit of themselves and the weak vice of vanity. 
The jester was called “Filius Terre” (Son of the Earth), and his 
business was to keep those lofty and flighty gentlemen down on 
the earth with their feet firm on the ground. A measureless mis- 
fortune for the world it is that there was no such jester at the 
court in which William Hohenzollern grew up, to prevent the 
devil-up-ment of that diabolical Megalomaniac and save the lives 
of eleven millions, for whose murder he, as Germany’s lord and 
master, was Officially responsible, the most hideous and gigantic 
criminal in human history. And now we are told there is no 
law for punishing such a criminal. Europe found a way to deal 
properly with Napoleon a century ago, but crime of all kinds has 
become much safer in the past hundred years. In these days it 
is coddled and almost encouraged by a too indulgent public and 
murder is the safest crime for a man or woman to commit. Few 
murderers are ever punished or even caught. ‘‘He is a cinder in 
everybody’s eye,’’ said a prominent citizen, expressing the general 
sentiment of the community concerning a certain indescribably can- 
tankerous attorney, who never married, but was all his life the pam- 
pered darling of a doting mother and an adoring sister who nursed 
his vanity to such prodigious dimensions as made him an intoler- 
able nuisance. Administered at the proper period of life, some 
strong wholesome hazing, accompanied by rattling good ridicule, 
might have prevented him from becoming a community pest. 
Ridicule is usually ridiculous, but when it is directed at what 
its victims are not to blame for—at personal peculiarities, or, 
worse still, at defects, deformities, afflictions—then it is cow- 
ardly, cruel, contemptible. One gentleman realized slightly how 
it feels to be described by one’s defects when he had his Chinese 
laundry claim-ticket translated for him. It read: “Little man, 
ears stick out, wart on nose.” A favorite form of unkind ridicule 
is branding with derisive nicknames—Tow-Head, Brick-Top, Car- 
rots, Marigold, Dandelion, All-ablaze, Fatty, Skinny, Limpy, 
Squinty. Dear and sacred, even when odd, are pet names of the 
family circle, part of the freemasonry of the home, often as tender 
as a caress. But disrespectful nicknames, which sometimes stick 
lifelong, are a mean and hateful injury. In Philadelphia was a 
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lame boy commonly called “Cripple Willard.” He bore this brand 
in helpless patience al ng with his affliction, and took his hand- 
some revenge on a heartless public by devoting his life largely to the 
relief of the class of sufferers to which he belonged. “Cripple 
Willard” became the famous surgeon, Dr. De Forest Willard, 
and relieved the misery of thousands by rectifying their de- 
formities and maladjustments. How far nobler he was than 
were they who branded his deformity with his nickname! 

Go back now to little Gold-i-locks and one of childhood’s 
tiny tragedies staged on the front steps of that Philadelphia 
home, an incident too minute for mention, a light affliction which 
was but for a moment, yet far from trivial if repeated endlessly. 
A wasp’s sting is almost invisibly small, but is a redhot bayonet 
to the one who feels it, and to be stung by wasps year after year 
amounts to tragedy in the aggregate. Francis Thompson says, 
“If childhood’s tragedies are small, so is the child, so are its 
strength, knowledge, self-control, fortitude.” Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones nor their ills. 

‘‘Trivial’’? Who says so? Not the children, who alone know, but 
callous grownups, born tough or with memories that do not remem- 
ber. If the ills are so trivial, how happens it that some of even the 
most absurdly minute are so long remembered? One woman 
remembers how a young barbarian’s rude push and tone of con- 
tempt broke her child-heart. Two boys had caught a weasel. 
The tender-hearted little girl pleaded, ‘‘Oh, don’t kill it, ’eause it 
might have some relations somewhere.” “Get out, you’re only a 
girl,” said the rough boy, shoving her aside. She threw herself 
down in the grass and made believe to the rooks in the trees above 
that she was not crying. But even the dog seemed to be laughing 
at her, and the scream of the gulls circling above the rocks was 
derision; they were screaming at the poor little mite, “Get out, 
you’re only a girl.” Whitcomb Riley should have been there to 
croon his verses: 

“There, little girl, don’t ery. 
They have broken your heart, I know; 


But childish troubles will soon pass by. 
There, little girl, don’t cry.” 


Another woman, whose sobriquet in childhood was “Saucer- 
Eyes,” recalls a different anguish. She was born on Saint Pat- 
rick’s Day, and for several years was allowed to think that the 
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parade which went past, wearing the green, on the seventeenth of 
March, was in her honor, and she danced with delight. When some- 
one undeceived the child, and told her it was not her procession 
at all, but for an estimable Irish gentleman long deceased, she 
was broken-hearted ; all the dance went out of her little feet and 
her joy became as dust and ashes. She buried her face in her big 
doll’s lap and cried and cried and cried. The woman, now past 
fifty, clings to that doll still as the sole companion of her childish 
troubles. Hear her: “At the present time, here in my home, there 
is seated in an arm-chair a venerable doll. She is a hideous 
specimen of the beautiful doll of the early fifties. She sits with her 
soles well turned up,facing you, her arms hanging from her shoul- 
ders in that idiotically helpless ‘I-give-it-up’ fashion peculiar to 
dolls. With bulging scarlet cheeks, buttonhole mouth, and fiat, 
blue staring eyes she faces Time and unwinkingly looks him 
down. To anyone else she is stupidity personified, but to me she 
speaks, for she came to me on my fourth Christmas, and she is as 
gifted as she is ugly. Only last birthday—as I straightened out 
her old, old dress skirt—she asked me if I remembered how | 
cried, with my face in her lap, over that first loss of an illusion— 
and I told her quite truly that I remembered well!” 

We smile at such infinitesimal grief, but some child-souls 
have deeper ills. Olive Schreiner wrote that the barb in the 
arrow Of her childhood’s suffering was this: her feeling of lostness 
in a mysterious world, neither understanding nor being under- 
stood. This sense of isolation, the all-aloneness of the individual 
soul, was intolerable to the child too young to reason about it, 
too inexperienced to have made her peace with it. Nietzsche, who 
had not one single happy reminiscence of his childhood or youth, 
wrote: “At the absurdly tender age of seven I already knew that 
no human speech would ever reach me. My real self was esseu- 
tially aloof, inaccessible, and incommunicable.’’ Coleridge’s ear- 
liest experience of real mental agony happened in his sixth year, 
about the time he first became conscious of the separateness of his 
own existence. At this point we catch sight of that adjacent 
awe-inspiring and momentous fact which filled Coleridge, as well 
as Kent, with wonder, and which is the most significant and 
august of human capacities—the fact that a man can be at once 
subject and object to himself and yet be only one: observing him- 
self as if from without, sitting on the outer rim of his own nature, 
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gazing far down into its secret depths and cataloguing its con- 
tents, as Henry W. Warren and his friend saw the Arab boys 
in the great square at Alexandria sitting on the stone curbing of 
the big pool, looking into its depths and dipping feet and hands 
in its water. Whoever ponders that mightily impressive human 
capacity an hour, a day, a year, part of the time on his knees, will 
thenceforth stand in awe of his own manifold nature and of the 
personal God who made him a person also, and will marvel more 
and more at the rich and reeking human personality with its 
amazing contents and capacities. Not only does the individual 
realize with Coleridge and Nietzsche his separateness from others, 
but he has the strange ability to separate himself from himself, 
even to sit in judgment on his own case, acting as judge and jury 
and prisoner at the bar at one and the same time. A fact por- 
tentously significant of something great. 

From this digression we return to our theme, the sensitive- 
ness of the child-nature. This sensitiveness is seldom realized by 
grown-ups. A specialist in nervous diseases says life would be 
intolerable if the sometimes tragical sensitiveness of the child- 
conscience continued into mature years. Dr. South remembered 
early paroxysms of remorse and despair, and John Kelman speaks 
of “the terrible conscience of childhood.” Few things are so fine 
in child or adult as conscientiousness, manifest in truthful speech 
and gentle, considerate, unselfish behavior. For one such child these 
traits won the private pet-name of ‘‘Little Gold Girl’’ from her big 
minister. The unrealized sensitiveness of early years is tragically 
set forth in Herman Hagedorn’s “Heart of Youth,” when the 
Duke, who unwittingly had deeply grieved his child and now 
sees her dying, says: 

“I did not know that children of her age 
Could feel so deeply. When they laugh, they laugh 
So like the sunlight, so like running water. 
I did not know that when they wept their woe 
Could tap the same cold, deep, eternal springs 


That feed our older grief. 
I grope in darkness. Youth bewilders me.” 


One experienced observer says, “What a child most needs is jus- 
tice. It gets affection, gets petting, gets correction, perhaps. 
What it gets least of is justice, through not being understood.’’ 

Only the thoughtless and inconsiderate ca!l the trials of 
childhood and youth trivial. If ridicule is a trivial infliction, 
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how is it that it is so hard to bear? Mrs. Browning wrote of 
times when ‘‘being criticized is just being tortured.’’ But ridi- 
cule is far more humiliating and intolerable than criticism. No 
human being enjoys it and even monkeys are visibly annoyed 
by it. To be made fun of is worse than being pummeled. Many 
a boy will flinch under ridicule who would stand up stoically 
against blows. Blows can be returned, while ridicule is hard to 
answer, especially if it twits on facts. General Howard’s fellow 
cadets at West Point dubbed him “Pious Oliver” and jeered at 
him because he taught in Sunday school and went regularly to 
religious meetings. Long afterward, when he wore a major-gen- 
eral’s epaulets and carried an empty sleeve, he said that it took 
more courage to stand up against the ridicule of those young 
West Point scoffers than it took to face bullets and cannon balls 
at Fair Oaks in the battle where he lost his right arm. Never- 
theless young Howard gripped his mother’s Bible and taught the 
boys of his Bible class and so became the noted Christian genera! 
on the Union side as Stonewall Jackson was on the Confederate 
side. Woodrow Wilson wincing under a heavy fire of criticism 
said, “It is just as hard to do your duty when men are sneering 
at you as when they are shooting at you.” 

It is sometimes unendurable. Dickens wrote in Hard 
Times, concerning one young victim of ridicule: ‘‘He was goosed 
[hissed] last night, he was goosed the night before that, he was 
goosed to-day. He has lately got in the way of being goosed; 
and he can’t stand it.” A New York boy was driven out of school 
by it. He was gaunt and ungainly, six feet high though only 
thirteen years old, besides being red-headed. And he was so much 
a butt of derision among boys of his own age in his classes that 
he quit school rather than endure it. A boy of seventeen was 
before a city magistrate for robbing a ticket office on the elevated. 
This was his story to the judge: “As you see, I am cross-eyed, 
knock-kneed, and my feet are deformed. Wherever I got work I 
was ridiculed by my fellow workmen, till I could not stand it 
and had to leave. Out of work I was hungry and had to have 
bread, so I stole. That’s all there is to it.” 

If ridicule is trivial why does it rouse such rage, sometimes 
even in gentle bosoms? Frances E. Willard said that when a 
child she used to clinch her little fists and strike in fierce resent- 
ment on being jeered at as red-headed. Richard Mansfield, actor, 
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said that in his youth his nature was embittered by petty perse- 
cutions, and more than once he felt the world so antagonistic 
that, if he could have overthrown the pillars of the universe, he 
would have done it. One of the Weddahs of Ceylon shot an 
arrow into a man who was poking fun at him. How an English 
detective felt under supposed ridicule is seen in a curious incident 
in the iives of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Wordsworth rented 
a small park and house near the village of Holford, where he was 
a stranger, not far from where Coleridge was living. The two 
friends were much together on the roads and paths, always 
absorbed in close conversation. As is the disposition of some 
rural communities toward strangers, the natives were suspicious 
of the two mysterious men, and rumors about them reached the 
absentee-owner of the house Coleridge was occupying. The pro- 
prietor employed a detective, whose nose was conspicuous for 
length and breadth, to dog their footsteps and find out what 
nefarious mischief they might be up to. One day when the dis- 
guised constable was close on their heels they were discussing 
Spinoza. One of them chanced to glance back at him and went on 
with “Spinoza, Spinoza.” As the detective’s ear caught only the 
last two syllables ‘of the name, he muttered angrily to himself, 
“Call me Nosey, do they? I’ll fix ’em.” And he sent such an 
unfavorable report to the owner of the place that Coleridge soon 
received notice to vacate the premises at once. Byron’s bitter 
cynicism was chiefly caused by ridicule directed at his physical 
defects. Whether his hair was carroty red, as described by some, 
or dark auburn, as in Lawrence’s portrait, has been long disputed 
in English papers. As to his worst affliction Macaulay wrote, 
“He had a head which statuaries loved to copy, but a club-foot 
whieh beggars on the street mocked.” Rude boys limped along 
behind him. For a time Byron was charmed by the youthful 
beauty of Jane Clermont, as was also Shelley. But when the 
proud cripple caught her imitating his lameness his resentment 
was fierce against her, and he grew more cynical toward mankind 
in general. As Chesterton says, Byron “went on year after year 
calling down fire upon mankind, summoning the deluge and the 
destructive evils and all the energies of nature to sweep away the 
cities of the spawn of man.” 

If ridicule is so trivial, why does it provoke such varied 
retributive reactions? A lady overheard her neighbor making 
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remarks most uncomplimentary about her. The next day she 
went to the bank in which he was a teller and asked to have a 
check cashed. The teller said with austere official dignity, “But 
I don’t know you, madam.’’ ‘‘O yes, you do,’’ she replied, with 
her sweetest smile. “I’m the ‘red-headed virago’ that lives next 
door to you.” The teller did not smile, but cashed that check 
without another word or look, and thereafter was as cautious 
about slurring his neighbors as he was about cashing checks. An 
auburn-haired mother looking out of her front windows saw her 
young hopeful pounding another boy with his fists. When he 
came into the house she asked him why he did that. “He made 
fun of your hair and I gave him a good licking,” explained that 
dutiful son. The only domestic discipline administered in that 
house that day was a few extra kisses. 

A soldier was driving a U. S. Commissary motor car in 
Brooklyn. Some young street rowdies hooted at him, yelled 
“Redhead,” and threw stones, one of which hit him. Just to 
frighten them he fired his revolver into the air. One of the shots 
accidentally killed one of the young imps. The soldier was 
arrested, but immediately discharged, his acquittal being intended 
as a warning to hoodlums not to jeer at men in khaki, and a sorely 
needed lesson to the impudent young toughs that infest city 
streets. ' 

Several things are inevitable for the auburn. 

1. They are sure to be made acutely conscious of their pecu- 
liarity. No child born with red hair is allowed to grow up with- 
out having that fact burned into his consciousness for life. Even 
such a man as Bishop Gilbert Haven betrayed this self-conscious- 
ness. In the General Conference of 1872 Dr. E. J. Gray, of Wil- 
liamsport Seminary, met Haven in the vestibule when the election 
of bishops was going on. “Well, Haven, what’s the prospect?” 
“Good, I’m told, the colored people are going to hold a meeting 
to-night to pray for my election, and they say I'll be elected 
to-morrow; and then,” added Haven, taking hold of Gray’s 
auburn locks, “there’ll be one red-headed bishop on the Board.” 
Five years later, one June Sunday morning, Bishop Haven and 
Mr. Charles Scott, whose guest the bishop was, and whose hair 
also was slightly inflamed, attended Fletcher Church, Philadel- 
phia. After service, when those two and a third stood talking 
together, one of the officials of the church, looking and listening 
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near, broke in with, “Three men so nearly of one compiexion are 
seldom seen together.” “Yes,” flashed Haven, “Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, all three in the fire together.” 

2. They are naturally likely to have a fellow-feeling with 
the Negro as victims of color-prejudice; whether aimed against 
skin or hair makes little difference to the victims. They share 
with the colored people what Brother Jasper, the famous 
preacher, called “the wear and tear of being laughed at.” In 
slavery days nearly all the auburns were abolitionists—Gilbert 
Haven emphatically so. 

3. They are likely to be acutely color-sensitive. From this 
they derive some compensating pleasure. None others have more 
rapturous delight in all the multicolored splendor spread over 
earth and sky by the Divine Colorist who “makes the morning 
the herald of his glory and lifts along the glowing west the 
standards of the sunset.” To one such this color-sensitiveness 
once gave an unforgettable moment of ecstasy in a vision of deli- 
cate beauty—a child with hair of crocus-gold and eyes of robin’s- 
egg blue and cheeks like pale-pink rose petals. That day needed 
no vision of angels to make it heavenly. As between actual child 
and possible angels, the man was in a mood to sympathize with 
Emily Dickinson’s naive words, “Heaven is said to be more beau- 
tiful than earth, but I guess if the Lord had been here last June 
and seen what I saw he would have thought his heaven super- 
fluous.” 

4. Finding themselves a perpetual subject of comment, they 
cannot help noting with interest what is said of them. They find 
one disconsolate poetaster dropping this tear in his favorite 
paper: 

“Where are the crimson pates of old? 
The polls that gleamed with scarlet flame? 
No more those waves of fire are rolled, 


The world is dull and dark and cold, 
And life is pale and drab and tame.” 


They find a dignified New York daily lamenting editorially the 
diminution of “the blondes, the flaxen-haired, the golden 
yellow, and the auburns, all fast merging into plain com- 
mon brown, a lusterless, mud-colored brown, as dull as 
the plumage of the English sparrow.” But the solemn 
editorial ends its jeremiad with the reflection that mostly it is 
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the male auburns that are vanishing, and that “Yet there is cheer; 
here and there the glorious red-haired girl still holds the fort, one 
brilliant spot of beauty in the wide, somber monotony.’’ They find 
themselves a subject of study to scientists and the universities. A 
dark-haired Harvard professor, addressing the National Scientific 
Association, discusses the gradual decrease in the number of all 
kinds of blondes visibly proceeding now and predicts the ultimate 
extinction of the auburns along with the rest of the blondes. 
This brunette professor consoles us light-haired folk by saying 
that the culmiuation of our doom is somewhat remote. At the 
present rate of decrease it will take six hundred years to extin- 
guish us entirely; so we of the present generation need not worry. 
All the same it is sad to think what a somber picture the human 
race will present when what Burke called “those sad and fuscous 
colors, black and brown,” wholly possess the earth. It will be 
like taking the bright, bloomy, luxuriant, colorful months from 
May to October out of the calendar and leaving only the lusterless 
landscape of dun-brown November, the verdureless, colorless win- 
ter, and the black mud of March. Then the canal-boatmen in the 
red planet Mars, looking through their opera-glasses, will wireless 
across to learn why the planet Earth has put on mourning; and 
the answer will be, “In mourning over the total disappearance of 
the Xanthochroi.’’ 

The auburns are further consoled by an art lecturer in 
Columbia University, from whom they learn that meanwhile, 
pending their extinction, their lot is not so hard, nor they them- 
selves so hideous, as might be, for the reason that Nature kindly 
refrains from carrying Schrechlichkeit to the uttermost against 
them. The lecturer says, ‘‘ Nature never gives intense crimson cheeks 
and carmine lips to one who has brick-red hair.’’ That would 
be a frightful clash of colors. This consolation because of Na- 
ture’s forbearance resembles what the Southern woman had when 
she said God was too merciful to let any place be afflicted at 
one and the same time with Beast Butler and the yel- 
low fever; so a merciful Heaven abolished the fever as 
soon as General Butler arrived. The Columbia lecturer implies 
that we could not have forgiven Nature if she had perpetrated 
such shocking incongruity as crimson cheeks with brick-red hair. 
To have Dame Nature indicted for chromatic ineptitude would 
be a cosmic scandal. It is a great comfort to have Nature’s good 
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taste certified by a university lecturer. It strengthens faith in 
the good taste of Nature’s Author. Nature seems to be doing 
fairly well with her coloring, considering that she never attended 
art lectures at Columbia. 

5. Redheads are not without occasional moments of secret 
satisfaction. The Titian-tinted girl reads with a smile that 
a leading business house in Chicago applied to the Collegiate 
Bureau of Occupations for “a stenographer with red hair and 
blue eyes,” because, said the firm, “such girls are the quickest and 
most accurate in up-take and get-away”: and the comment of a 
New York daily that “such girls are usually very good-looking, 
with peculiarly white skins and a charm singular among types 
of beauty.” She reads with amusement how an exasperated 
Oxford undergraduate, filling out the examination papers as best 
he could, glanced across the room at his competitor and wrote 
spitefully at the bottom of his paper: 


“T’ve read for two years with a crammer, 
But all I can get is a gamma; 

While that girl over there 

With the flaming red hair 

Gets an alpha-plus easy, 

Plague take her.” 


She smiles again when she reads the letter which Bess at home 
wrote to Jack in the trenches in France: “The fellow who has 
your place, pro tem., in the office is a red-headed girl with freckles 
big enough to invite target practice. She’s true blue, though, and 
patriotic enough to set us all a pace.” Well, we'll warrant she’s 
white of soul. So there she is, flying the national colors, red, 
white, and blue! What more could be asked from Jack’s substi- 
tute, except that she give him his old position “when Johnnie 
comes marching home”? The auburn-haired boy reads with satis- 
faction how, in a spelling match with picked scholars from all 
Brooklyn schools competing, hour after hour, a red-headed, 
freckled boy took first prize, spelling down all the rest. Many a 
bright-haired young fellow held a silent jubilee inside when he 
read how red-headed Sergeant York, of Tennessee, in the fierce 
fighting ix the Argonne Forest, filled one October day with glory 
by killing 28 Huns, capturing and holding as prisoners 132 
Boches, and silencing 35 German machine-guns; all this amazing 
one-man feat, unparalleled in warfare, certified to by the ser- 
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geant’s general, who calls him “the bravest of men.” Bravest, 
yet so modest that he felt “plumb scared to death” at the fuss 
made over him in New York and Washington and the big ovation 
given by the Tennessee Society, and wanted to get out of the lime. 
light and hurry home to see his girl and his folks. Sergeant York 
said he felt so much stronger spiritually after fighting the inhu- 
man fiends of German militarism that he wanted to join the army 
of the church militant which is nearest the firing line to fight 
devils of every kind. Was this because of his hair or in spite of it? 





“THE SOUND OF A DRIVEN LEAF” 


“THe sound of a driven leaf’—what an arresting phrase it is! It 
lies embedded in a terrible paragraph, in one of the last chapters of the 
book of Leviticus, in which are being described the fatal consequences to 
the people following upon their disobedience of the laws of God. 

Lovers of poetry know that the theme of a poem is no more than a 
thread on which pearls are strung. The poet’s object is not to recite a 
narrative. That could be better done in the straight-away fashion of 
prose. But for the display of the many-faced wonders and glories of 
thought there is nothing like poetry. Poetry can no more be read in a 
hurry than can an art gallery be visited in half an hour. Unless you 
have all day, better stay away from the gallery where the world’s master- 
pieces are hung. 

Very often the Bible makes this same impression. It isn’t a simple 
book, bent on giving a little advice on how to be good. It is amazing 
and arresting in the bewildering wonderfulness of its complexity. It 
teases you with its elusiveness. It torments you with its mysteries. It 
awes you with its flashes of suggestion until you wonder if there be any 
limitations upon the possibilities of spirit and long to be off with the 
flesh, and on with pure spirit, that you may try for yourself what 
lies in that far empyrean. Then next it startles you with beautiful things 
of earth you have never noticed until the attention is called to them by 
what you read in its pages. Really, the dryest portions of the Old Testa- 
ment chapters are worth going carefully through for the striking figures 
of speech and amazingly beautiful expressions of thought that lie em- 
bedded in them. 

Some day, when he has enforced vacation, one man means to go 
through those “dry-as-dust” genealogies and other like portions of the 
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Old Testament and make an anthology of passages found in them which 
give a surprising or strikingly beautiful turn of thought. They lie there 
like nuggets of gold or precious stones caught in the drift and the wash 
of the stream. Such a passage is this one, “the sound of a driven leaf.” 
Have you ever heard it? That suggests autumn time, purple and scarlet 
and crimson and gold flaming from every hillside and street, flying clouds 
and hurrying winds and scurrying leaves. 

When you stop to think of it you realize that there isn’t any other 
sound like the sound of a driven leaf; that sound which is made by a 
leaf turned up on edge and driven along by the wind over other leaves 
that the wind is also hustling, but somehow cannot hurry. What a 
trifling, inconsequential thing a detached leaf, driven and buffeted by 
the wind, is, to have given to it a sound all its own, distinctive from all 
other sounds in the universe! And what a strange thing that in such a 
heavy, ponderous book as the Bible is supposed to be, given over entirely 
to the saving of a soul from death, a trifle like that should get noticed! 
So we are accustomed to think, because we can never appreciate that 
the saving of a soul is not a ponderous but a delicate business, not a 
simple but an immensely complex affair. 

Our Puritan forefathers thought that this business of saving souls 
could be reduced to the simplicity of a plain meetinghouse, having un- 
carpeted floors, uncushioned pews, no musical instruments or stained 
glass; just a pulpit and a Bible, a preacher and a congregation. They 
sought to make the true church ideal only “a roof over a pulpit.” But 
it would not work. That saved some souls while it lost others. It 
takes a cathedral to save some souls. It takes music to save others. 
Some souls can live and fare heartily on the coarse diet of austere 
thought; but there are other souls that waste and die if there be no 
beauty on which they may feed. There are written in the annals of 
church history no more tragical tales than the records of spiritual starva- 
tion suffered by some of the children of these Puritan fathers during 
those stern days when beauty was forbidden everywhere. Such an ideal 
could not last. In such a world as this it is impossible long to maintain 
the premise that beauty is badness. Possibly one might have larger 
success with that argument in a world as cold.a4nd barren as the moon 
is reputed to be, but I don’t know; I suspect that even there he would 
find a grandeur and majesty that would defeat him ere he had reached 
the argument in rebuttal. God has made a beautiful world for beautiful 
souls to live beautiful lives in. 

“The sound of a driven leaf’—do you not feel eager to, some time 
in the near eternities, catch up with and talk with the man who had the 
fineness to notice and write that down? There is no mistake about find- 
ing him in heaven. That is where his tastes have certainly taken him. 
A man like that is bound to be somewhere off in the universe listening 
to the sound of a setting sun, or the sound of a shining star, or the 
sound of a sunset washing the world with glory, or the sound of a grow- 
ing soul, or the sound of the goings forth of the goodness of God. He 
has kept alive his sense of wonder. The religious quality of that art 
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is altogether too little appreciated in both pulpit and pew. Ye who say 
much about the necessity of becoming as a little child to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, know ye not that there is nothing more outstanding 
in all a child’s characteristics than its sense of wonder? It is always 
looking into things with interest and delighted amazement. One of the 
surest symptoms of sin is loss of interest. If there is nothing left to 
delight and interest and amaze you, you are not on good terms with life, 
or yourself, or others, or God. When Adam had sinned he lost interest 
in the garden, lost interest in God. When for your soul “the sound of a 
driven leaf” has no voice, how shall you hear the still small voice of God? 
Mark KELLEY. 
Troy, N. Y. 





A CATECHISM ON GREEK AND LATIN 


Wuo should study Greek and Latin? 

That eminent man of letters, and of world-wide fame, Lord Bryce, 
in a pamphlet issued by the General Board of Education, says, in effect 
(p. 12), “More thap one of our best minds, whose province is in let- 
ters and history, should be trained in the classics.” 

Why should certain boys and girls be encouraged to complete full 
courses in Greek and Latin? 

For the great democratic and stimulating thoughts that permeate 
the great part of Greek and Roman literature. There is the same reason 
for studying authors of Greece and Rome that there is for earnest devo- 
tion to Shakespeare, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, Burke, Webster, or 
many other modern writers. Literature to some is the very life. 

Why should even this limited number be asked to learn the ancient 
language? Why not study translations instead of the originals? 

Great leaders should get their food undiluted. Besides this, there 
is a splendid stimulus to thought, for some minds, in language study. A 
certain “arrest of thought,” experienced in the intensive study of a for- 
eign language, is a most effective means of acquiring a new idea. 

Who oppose Greek and Latin studies? 

One opponent is the once proud holder of Prussian power. In 1890 
the Kaiser said: “Whoever has been through the Gymnasium knows 
where the trouble is.... We must take German as the foundation of 
the Gymnasium. We must educate national young Germans, and not 
Greeks and Romans. We must depart from the old basis, ...in which 
Latin was the standard and a little Greek.” 

Who else oppose classical studies? 

Some opponents are those who misunderstand the modern recom- 
structed classical program and its real purpose. 

Who upholds Greek and Latin studies as good food for democracy? 

Great Britain has for years maintained the classical system. Oxford 
is dropping required Greek, it is true, but it will be a long time, if ever, 
before she will deny to her coming leaders opportunity and encourage- 
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ment for the very studies which have inspired her great men for cen- 
turies. France now begs for a continuance of Greek and Latin. On Sep- 
tember 15, 1915, the French Minister of Public Instruction said, “The 
classical culture should remain the object of ardent study, even if it 
were only for the reason that it has transmitted to French thought the 
greatest part of the great ideas for which we are now fighting.” 

Why should children whose aptitudes are not yet apparent be en- 
couraged to study Latin? 

Because children usually are interested in languages. Because by 
Latin children easily acquire a stronger hold on their Latin-English 
vocabulary. Because, by Latin stories, early learned, a strong moral in- 
fluence may be exerted. 

Why spend money on a few? 

Because the few will greatly serve the many. No pains, no money, 
should be spared in training our leaders. 

Are any of our greater schools pursuing an aggressive, constructive, 
positive policy in setting Greek and Latin in their proper place? 

Many are so doing. Amherst College, at the request of her alumni, 
has done this. And Princeton University has recently taken active 
measures in this line, as is seen in the classical conference of June 2, 
1917. 

But why defend a great subject? Why not let Greek and Latin stand 
or fall on their merits? 

Because the present generation is one that knows not Joseph. Be- 
cause even good things, unknown to the many, depend for recommen- 
dation on those who know. Even cigarettes are advertised, and a gen- 
eration, wise as serpents, insists on creating in China a taste for cigar- 
ettes. It is surely desirable to let the world know of a good thing, and 
to inspire the capable youth with an eager desire for what will be of 
profit to the world. Lord Bryce says: “It is by the best minds that 
nations win and retain leadership. No pains can be too great that are 
spent on developing such minds to their highest point of efficiency.” 

What is the outstanding feature of the modern classical program? 

The up-to-date teacher of Greek and Latin stresses the ideas of the 
authors rather than the syntax. Witness a recent edition of a Roman 
classic claiming to be “in line with the forces governing educational 
reconstruction.” 

Where may we see the modern classicist’s point of view clearly 
stated? 

In a story by Van Dyke, entitled “A Classical Instance,” in the Out- 
look of November 13, 1918. Also in a volume issued by the Princeton 
classical conference, in 1919, entitled The Value of the Classics. 
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ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 


Tuat the Samaritan people had their own codex of the Law of Moses, 
or the Pentateuch, was a fact well known to Jewish writers in the early 
days of our era. It is referred to several times in the rabbinical writings, 
as a rule, however, in a depreciatory and contemptuous manner. This 
is easily understood, for the relations between the Jews and the Samari- 
tans were exceedingly unpleasant and continued to be so from the days 
of Sanballat till after the destruction of Jerusalem, under Titus. There 
are, too, frequent allusions to the Samaritan Pentateuch in Christian 
writings of the early church; in Origen, Cyril of Alexandria, Epiphanius, 
Eusebius, Procopius, Jerome, and others even down to George Syncellus 
ce. 800 A. D. 

After the Vulgate translation of the Eosly Scriptures had been gen- 
erally accepted by the church interest in biblical criticism declined. 
This Latin version was regarded as the nearest perfect of all Scriptures, 
even superior to the Hebrew and Greek versions, from which it had 
been made. The natural result was that Semitic studies became neg- 
lected. Thus little or no attention was given to the Hebrew text, much 
less to that possessed by the Samaritans. In short, this venerable 
document was all but forgotten, and disappeared completely for nearly 
one thousand years, during which dense darkness settled over the church. 

Toward the <:ose of the Dark Ages, and with the revival of learning, 
there appeared great interest in the study of the Book and Oriental 
affairs. There were, too, a few inquisitive spirits who devoted themselves 
to Samaria and the Samaritans. This may be partially accounted for by 
the fact that there were important colonies of Samaritans in several of 
the larger cities of Syria and Egypt who carefully separate1 themselves 
from the Jews, and worshiped Jehovah after the most orthodox style. 
This naturally attracted the attention of European scholars and travelers. 
Cesar and Joseph Scaliger, father and son, in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century and the beginning of the next, became convinced that 
the Samaritans possessed literature of great value and general interest 
to students of the Bible. Joseph Scaliger succeeded in procuring a copy 
of the Book of Joshua—not the same as the sixth book of the Old Testa- 
ment, but quite a different work. He did not, however, discover a copy 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

It was left to Pietro della Vallee, an Italian nobleman and traveler, 
to bring to light what the Scaligers and others had tried in vain to do 
for many years. It was in 1616 that he discovered the Samaritan Bible— 
we say Bible, for the Samaritans accept no other book of the Hebrew 
Scriptures except the Pentateuch. Strange to say, Pietro della Vallee 
did not find the manuscript at Nablus, the Neopolis of the Romans, nor 
Shechem of the Old Testament, the headquarters of the Samaritans, but 
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at Damascus, where there was then a flourishing Samaritan colony. Here 
he succeeded in purchasing two copies, as well es a copy of the Samaritan 
Targum, i. e., a translation into the Aramaic. He also secured other 
Samaritan literature of minor importance. He gave one copy to De Saucy, 
at that time French Ambassador at Constantinople. 

De Saucy sent the manuscript to the Fathers of the Oratory in Paris, 
and it remained for some time in their library. Subsequently it was 
taken to Rome and became the property of the Vatican library, where 
it remains to this day. It was edited and published in 1645 in the Paris 
Polyglot. Twelve years later it appeared in Walton’s London Polyglot, 
and as a separate text in 1790. This manuscript is dated 1514 A. D., and 
is not quite complete. Since that time other copies of earlier origin 
and more complete have been found. 

As could be expected, the finding of the Samaritan Pentateuch pro- 
duced a great stir in theological circles. No one was more interested 
than Archbishop Ussher. He succeeded in purchasing six copies. Five 
of them were placed in the Bodleian library at Oxford, the sixth, it seems, 
was lost. Other copies were soon secured and placed in various libraries 
or museums. so that when Dr. Kennicott began his great work, Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum, he had sixteen manuscripts of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. He regarded the Samaritan text as superior to the Maso- 
retic, or that found in our Hebrew Bibles. This is clear from a second 
work by the learned critic, published in 1759, “Dissertation the Second, 
wherein the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch is vindicated.” 

The appearance of the Samaritan Pentateuch in Europe gave a great 
impulse to the study of lower criticism. No less than $50,000 was sub- 
scribed to encourage and facilitate the study and comparison of texts 
and manuscripts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The discovery and study of the Samaritan text was the immediate 
cause of a bitter controversy between Protestant and Roman Catholic 
theologians over the relative importance of the Masoretic text and the 
Samaritan document. The Catholic championed the latter, and main- 
tained that it was not only more ancient and reliable but in every way 
superior. The majority of Protestant biblical critics arrayed themselves 
on the other side, and pointed out several passages willfully changed by 
the Samaritans for factional purposes. The Protestants appealed to the 
genuineness of the Masoretic text and insisted that the Bible was the 
very Word of God. Both Catholic and Protestant divines had to admit 
the numerous variants and differences in the many ancient manuscripts. 
Starting from this point, Catholics, with some show of reason, insisted 
that where there were variants, individual interpretation was of little 
value, and that it was only the church as a whole assembled in council 
that was capable of deciding which of the many readings was the correct 
one in any given passage. 

While the discussion was at its height, the King James Version, pub- 
lished a few years before, was becoming more and more popular, not 
only with scholars but also with the rank and file of laymen, wherever 
the English language was read and spoken. It seemed, too, that the 
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Protestants had become tired of the long and fruitless discussion, and 
so also the Catholics; each was satisfied with his side of the question with- 
out being able to convince the other. In 1815 Professor Wilhelm Gesenius, 
of Halle, a distinguished Hebraist, set to work to examine the Samaritan 
text in a cool, dispassionate way. He submitted the document to a 
scientific examination. The result of his study was published in a volume 
entitled, De Pentateuchi Samaritani Origine, etc. He proved to his own 
satisfaction and to those on the same side of the question that the 
variants and differences were of little importance, and that the Maso- 
retic text was superior to the © maritan. Since the publication of 
Gesenius’s work, no great, or at .east no general, attention has been 
paid to the matter. Scholars in general agree that the agreements in 
the two texts far outweigh the variants and differences, and how could 
it be otherwise ?—for both proceed from the same fountain head. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch is written in pure Hebrew, and, except 
in few passages, varies but little in the essentials from the Masoretic 
text or the text from which the majority of modern versions have been 
made. To be sure, there are thousands of places where the two docu- 
ments vary. The first difference is the script. While the Hebrew Bible 
is printed in the square character, supposed to have been adopted by 
the Hebrews soon after the return from Babylon, or in the days of Ezra, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch is in a more ancient script, having some 
resemblance to the letters found in early Hebrew and middle Phenician 
inscriptions. To this day the Samaritans cling to their script with utmost 
reverence. Indeed, they write not only Hebrew but Aramaic, and even 
Arabic in this script. Even the Jews concede its antiquity. The follow- 
ing from the Talmud (Sanhedrin 21b) is to the point, and is often 
quoted: “The law was first given to Israel in ibhri letters and in the 
holy language, and again by Ezra in the ashurith (square character) and 
the Aramaic language. They left to the hedhyototh (uncultured) the 
ibhri character and the Aramaic language.” According to Rabbi Hashda, 
the Cutheans, that is, Samaritans, are the hedhyototh. What is said of the 
Aramaic language above is not true, for the original Samaritan Penta- 
teuch is in no sense Aramaic but, rather, a transliteration from the Hebrew. 
Though the script differs, the language is Hebrew. This can be easily 
illustrated: those familiar with the German language are aware that the 
same German book may be printed in either German or Roman letters, 
or in both. The same applies to the written language. It is a common 
experience for those who can read German readily when written in 
Roman script to be greatly puzzled when they attempt to read a letter 
in German script. 

The Samaritan and the Masoretic text are essentially the same as far 
as doctrine or religious questions are concerned—except in a few passages 
which will be noticed later. The differences, though numerous, are of 
little importance. Many of them are orthographic or grammatical. The 
so-called opacopated future, so common in Hebrew, is rarely found in the 
Samaritan text. The same is true of shorter forms of nouns and ad- 
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jectives. In other words, the Samaritan scribes show a decided preference 
for the scriptio plena, or the employment of vowel letters. Indeed, there 
are no vowel points in the Samaritan text. The same is true of accents 
and other diacritical points. There is also a noticeable absence of gut- 
turals. There is also a notable difference in the use of the begadh kephath, 
or the aspirated letters. The geographical names are often quite different. 
Perath of the Masoretic text, rendered Euphrates in our English versions, 
is Shalmah in the Samaritan text; Gerar is Askelun, Mizraim is Nefik, 
and Asshur is Astun. The middle verse of the Pentateuch in the Maso- 
retic text is Lev. 8. 8, but in the Samaritan it is Lev. 1. 15. Another 
striking difference is in the numbers used in regard to the antediluvians 
in the fifth chapter of Genesis. According to the Samaritan, a father 
begets a son a hundred years earlier than according to the numbers 
given in the Masoretic text. Let us illustrate by the case of Jared (Gen. 
5. 18). The Masoretic text reads: “and Jared lived an hundred and 
sixty and two years, and begat Enoch. ... and all the years of Jared 
were nine hundred sixty and two years.” According to the Samaritan 
Jared was only sizty-two years when he begat Enoch. And so of the 
others, the Samaritan deducts one hundred years in most cases. Accord- 
ing to the Masoretic text the Hebrews dwelt in Egypt four hundred and 
thirty years. The Samaritan, however, reads: “And their fathers, 
who dwelt in the Land of Canaan and in the Land of Egypt four hundred 
and thirty years” (Exod. 12. 40). 

Many of the variants in the two texts may have arisen from the 
carelessness of copyists. If the copying was made from dictation, there 
would be a twofold chance for errors, for the ear of the copyist no less 
than the enunciation of the one dictating might have been at fault. 
Then there was always the possibility of mistaking two sounds or of 
confounding two letters which closely resembled each other. Just as in 
English, n is often confounded with u, r with v, m with in, etc. 

Another class of variants is easily explained: When we consider 
that the Samaritans observe the Sabbath with much greater vigor than 
the Hebrews, we are not surprised to find sizth substituted for seventh 
in Gen. 2. 2. In the Hebrew we read that God finished his work on the 
seventh day. The Samaritan could not think of God working on the 
seventh day, so he changes the numeral into sixth. In the Masoretic 
text a number of expressions border on the coarse or vulgar; these are 
generally avoided in the Samaritan text by the employment of a more 
euphemistic term. It would be easy to give examples of such variants, but 
let a mere mention suffice. The Samaritan Pentateuch is much more free 
from anthropomospissus than the Masoretic text; thus we often find the 
word Elohim changed to Malak, that is, “angel” instead of “God.” Such 
changes may be accounted for on purely logical reasons, or as matters 
of taste without any desire for falsification. 

There are, however, a number of places where one of the two texts 
has been deliberately changed. As the changes we have in mind always 
favor Samaritan teachings and creed, presumption favors the conclusion 
that they were deliberately made by the Samaritans. The most glaring 
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case of this kind is the substitution of Gerizim for Ebal in Deut. 27. 4 
and elsewhere. There is an addition inserted after the Decalogue, both in 
Exod. 20 and Deut. 5, to the effect that the Hebrews should set up great 
stones, plastered with plaster on which should be inscribed the words 
of the Law in Mount Gizim (Gerizim). This mount is further described 
as being “on the other side of the Jordan, by the way where the sun 
goeth down. ... in the Arabah, over against Gilgal, beside the Oak of 
Moreh, beside Shechem.” The addition is evidently taken from Deut. 
10. 30 and 27. 2ff. Another notable change is in Gen. 22. 2, where the 
Masoretic text reads that Abram was commanded to take his son Isaac 
to the Land of Moriah and there offer him up. The Samaritan text 
has Moreh instead of Moriah. Moreh, as we have seen, was in the 
vicinity of Shechem. The sanctity of Gerizim must be maintained at all 
hazards. The more great things which happened on Gerizim the holier 
it became to the Samaritans. To them it was the Blessed Mountain, the 
Eternal Hill, Bethel, the house of God, Shekina, the Tabernacle of the 
Angels, or, as Professor Montgomery says, “Like Jerusalem for the ancient 
Jew, and Mecca for the Muslim, Gerizim is the Kibla of the Samaritan, 
the place toward wiich he prays.” 

Now, as Gerizim is the holiest place on earth to the Samaritan, it 
is no wonder that they still regard it with superstitious awe and rever- 
ence. At the base’ of this hill at Nablus, or ancient Shechem, is the 
headquarters of this most ancient but diminishing sect. Here is the 
synagogue in which is kept the venerable scroll on which is written 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. This most precious of documents is guarded 
with greatest care. It is shown only once a year, on the Day of Atone- 
ment, to the Samaritan people. Though some Christians claim that 
they have seen and examined this ancient scroll—possibly the oldest 
Hebrew copy of the Law in existence—it is, nevertheless, a question 
whether it has ever been shown to any non-Samaritan. Be that as it 
may, it is well known that the Samaritan priests have repeatedly pre- 
tended to show the ancient manuscript to travelers when, as a matter of 
fact, another one was substituted. 

The age of the scroll is a matter on which no one, not even the 
Samaritans themselves, can speak with any degree of authority, though 
their high priest has no hesitation in claiming for it the highest an- 
tiquity. According to a tarikh (a note) between the columns of Deut. 
5. 6ff., it was written by a great-grandson of Aaron. The note reads: “I, 
Abishua, son of Phinehas, son of Eleazer, son of Aaron—may Yuwu's 
glory and favor be theirs—have written this holy book at the door of the 
Tabernacle on Mount Gerizim in the thirteenth year after that the 
Israelites ruled the Land of Canaan.” 

There is not a particle of evidence that the Samaritan script in which 
the scroll is written was used at so early a date. On the other hand, 
there is much in favor of the view that documents written in the time 
of Moses and Joshua were in cuneiform. Thus, it is very probable that 
the Hebrews of that period, like other Semites, would employ this style 
of writing in all their records. The above-mentioned claim of the 
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Samaritans must be regarded as preposterous. There are some critics 
who think it possible that this most ancient copy of the Law of Moses, 
preserved at the synagogue in Shechem, may have been written before the 
beginning of the tenth century of the Christian era, while others, like 
Cowley, one of the foremost authorities on Semitic manuscripts, maintain 
that it could not have been written before the twelfth or even fourteenth 
century. But let it be repeated that with our present data no one can 
speak with any degree of certainty regarding the date of the venerable 
manuscript. 

Dismissing the age of the scroll as one which cannot be settled, 
there remains another question, namely: When did the Samaritan people 
obtain their copy of the Law of Moses? 

There are several views on the subject, but no general agreement, or 
nothing like a consensus of opinion. There are those who believe that the 
Pentateuch is in the main from the time of Moses and that at the time 
of the separation of Israel from Judah it existed, in the main, as we 
have it at present. If this be true there cannot be any great objection to 
the belief that Samaria, or the Northern Kingdom, possessed copies of 
the Law in the days of its first king, for, even if Jeroboam did not ob- 
serve the Law as vigorously as did David or Samuel, it is not probable 
that he discarded the Law of Moses altogether, or even ceased to worship 
Jehovah in some manner. Whether Elijah, Elisha, Hosea, and others 
belonged to the kingdom of Israel or not, it is certain that the scenes 
of their activities were mainly in the north, and that they were true 
followers of Jehovah. If, therefore, Judah possessed the Pentateuch in 
the days of these prophets, there can be no good reason for supposing 
that Israel did not. 

Others maintain that the Law of Moses was brought to Samaria 
by the priest or priests sent to Samaria by Esarhaddon to instruct the 
colonists deported to replace the Hebrews taken to Assyria in 722 B. C. 
If this be true, the natural conclusion is that Israel had the Law before 
the destruction of Samaria; otherwise, where did the priest obtain a copy? 
If, however, the Samaritans had the Law before the Captivity, there iz 
no reason for believing that every copy of it had disappeared with the 
captives, for, after all, only a portion of the people were deported to 
Assyria. 

There is a third view, and this is probably the most prevalent among 
the advanced biblical critics of our day—though by no means the most 
probable—who place the final revision of the Pentateuch in the time of 
Ezra. According to them, the Law of Moses was taken to Samaria by 
Manasseh, the renegade priest and son-in-law of Sanballat, governor of 
Samaria. This Manasseh was a brother of Jaddua, the last high priest 
mentioned in the Old Testament, and who, according to Josephus, lived 
in the days of Alexander the Great c. 332 B. C. Most critics think that 
Josephus made a mistake of one hundred years and that Manasseh was 
a contemporary of Nehemiah. 

Now, if the Samaritans did not get the Law till that late date, the 
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question suggests itself, why did not Manasseh take the Hexateuch? Why 
omit the Book of Joshua, which recounted the feats of this great con- 
queror of Canaan, and who lived in Samaritan territory? Or why did he 
not take other sacred books? for certainly there must have been many 
other books in his days, such as psalms, prophecies, etc. 

Another view, scarcely worth the mention, is that the Samaritans’ 
Pentateuch is a translation from the Septuagint version. This is based 
upon the fact that there are many passages in it which agree with the 
Septuagint more closely than with the Masoretic text. But the disagree. 
ments fully balance the passages which agree with the Septuagint. 
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The Productive Beliefs. By LYNN Harotp Hoven, D.D. 12mo, pp. 223. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1.25 net. 


WE are beset on all hands by reformers, but many of their panaceas 
only skim the surface of life’s urgent demands because they have not 
got down to solid foundation principles and truths. We must first give 
attention to the profound needs of the inner life and see how they could 
be met before considering questions of social adjustment and advance. 
When so many are generalizing about the failure of Christianity it is 
well to be reminded that what has really failed is not Christianity but 
the inadequate interpretations and half-hearted applications of it. We 
must, therefore, seek a larger conception of Christianity that is able to 
clarify the confusion of thought and give an assuring word to the 
querulous questionings of our restlessness. In this volume of Cole Lec- 
tures delivered before Vanderbilt University, Dr. Hough suggests some 
of the ways in which it might be done. The author’s style is passionate 
and animated, as in his other writings, while his argument moves for- 
ward with a firm hold on the verities. It is a contribution by a preacher 
who sees vividly and thinks concretely and utters an affirmation in the 
sense of Browning's lines: 





“I absolutely and peremptorily 
Believe! I say, faith is my waking life.” 


Productive beliefs are those which master life, bringing conviction, de 
veloping character, and regulating conduct. One of these beliefs is 
discussed in the lecture on “The Adventurous God.” It expounds the 
character of God as one who takes “infinite risks in the name of a 
moral and spiritual response for which he hopes and in which he 
deeply believes. For man is capable of turning the nearness of the 
immanent God into something infinitely more wonderful than the con- 
stant power which supports his life. He can rise from the nearness 
of physical dependence into the nearness of moral and spiritual fel- 
lowship.” The fact of sin is searchingly diagnosed in the lecture on 
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“The Invading Evil.” Far more urgent than questions of heredity and 
environment is that of “personal sin,” to be clearly distinguished from 
“the racial entanglement of evil” and with due regard to all ethical 
implications. Since it is “possible for a man to form a center of creative 
evil in his own life,” it follows that “the will bent to deliberate wrong 
represents the real and central problem of the world.” The right sur- 
render of the will has been invariably achieved in response to the appeal 
of Jesus Christ who is finely described as “The Imperial Personality.” 
This is the subject of a stimulating lecture setting forth with eloquent 
persuasiveness what Christ has done all through the centuries in cir- 
cumstances of the direst calamity and necessity. He is still at work, 
and not even the revolutionary upheaval which has spread throughout 
the modern world can baffle his skillful ability toward its removal. “From 
the early days of persecution onward men were steadied and strengthened 
for the hardest times of testing and for the most difficult and even 
terrible experiences by the thought that Christ himself was with them. 
Sometimes the belief burned more brightly than at other times. And in 
some ages it was in clearer consciousness than in others. But on the 
whole it may be said that the church was made brave and unflinching 
and confident and really dauntless by the belief that Christ was with it. 
And the individual Christian was lifted into a new quality of life be- 
cause he believed that Christ himself was with him in his hour of trial.” 
So also to-day, it is only as we give him “the opportunity of functioning 
in our lives” that we can realize the efficacy of his grace. “Then descrip- 
tion will be changed to experience. And thought will be changed to action. 
And speculation will be changed to appropriation.” Another lecture is 
on “The Vital Meaning of the Cross.” It is none other than “a revelation 
of the courage of God,” which was made clear “by his coming into human 
life, under the fierce fire of temptation and hardship and suffering which 
beats upon humanity, and then letting life do the very worst it can to 
him.” While God expressed himself in various ways, the perfect expression 
was given in the cross which exhibited “the total ethical and spiritual 
life of God in action.” “All the rich and potent passion of that perfect 
life at last gets itself expressed in matchless fullness in the very field 
of concrete and actual experience. This is no matter of brilliant and far- 
flung ideas. It is no matter of ecstatic vision. It is as definite and 
concrete and real as experience can ever be. It is God on the field 
of history. It is all of God on the field of history. The white flaming 
fire of his righteousness plays with high ethical splendor about that 
deed of lonely suffering. The winsome, tender, beautiful outreach of 
his love glows like a golden daybreak even in the hour of darkness. And 
more than this. A thousand rich and potent aspects of the relation of 
God to man and man’s defiling evil, and man’s struggle and man’s hope 
are lifted from the realm of noble thought, and become a passion of 
intense action in the cross. The infinite personality has found a deed 
which expresses the very essence of his whole relation to man and sin. 
The necessity of personality to get its deepest meaning into action has 
been satisfied.” The truth of the divine immanence is well brought out 
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in the lecture on “The Infinite Nearness of God.” Christianity is the 
absolute religion because its message is “so profoundly related to the 
very structure of humanity that when it is accepted and followed the 
problem of human life is solved”; because it is “the one religion which 
gives us a God who by virtue of his very character and power is able 
to relate himself, and does relate himself, to every human life in 
all the world”; because “the great and fully articulated and amply 
expressed relationships of God to men and of men with each other only 
become possible under the terms of the spread of historic Christianity 
in the world.” The closing lecture, on “The Social {.ife of God,” is in part 
an exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity in the light of world affairs 
and in view of human aspirations and needs. “Only a God who can speak 
from experience can speak to experience. A distant and beatific being 
who at no point of nature or of life touches anything which in any 
fashion parallels the burning intensity of our experience of life can 
never speak the mastering word to us. On the other hand, a God whose 
own life is rich in social meaning, a God whose nature is perfect love 
and white and flaming righteousness, a God whose experience is full 
of andacious and daring adventure, a God who presses close to every 
life in his immanent activity, and came under the full burden of life in 
an actual human experience in the incarnation, a God who went the 
whole terrible suffering length of Calvary that men might be rescued 
and a new life be made possible for the world, such a God speaks to us 
in a language we can understand and in a voice which masters our 
very hearts. We can pray to. such a God, for he knows our language and 
he knows our life. We can give ourselves to such a God, for he calls 
to us from his own way of daring adventure and he speaks to us from 
his own hill of pain. He finds us in the midst of our struggles. He 
bends to meet us and feels the weight of our sins. He is one with us in 
order that we may be one with him. Every word that he speaks comes 
to us dripping with vitality. Through contact with such a Deity re- 
ligion becomes the most resilient and vital thing in all the world.” 
Every preacher will find this a most quickening volume. Its brilliant and 
versatile author is just undertaking a new task of the greatest respon- 
sibility. We are confident that under his leadership Northwestern Uni- 
versity will serve the church and the kingdom of God with increased 
vigor, with enhanced enlightenment, and with large usefulness. 


Dr. Elsie Inglis. By Lavy Frances Batrour. 12mo, pp. x+264. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50 net. 


Tue wonderful work done by women during the war has been vividly 
chronicled and interpreted in such volumes as Women Wanted, by Mrs. 
Daggett; Women of the War, by Mrs. McLaren; The Flaming Sword in 
Serbia and Elsewhere, by Mrs. St. Clair Stobart; The Lady of the Black 
Horse; My Little Bit, by Marie Corelli. “Who will, who can, ever justly 
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estimate the saving work of women in this terrific holocaust of nations?— 
this mad hurtling of man against brother-man without thought for the 
consequences of such wholesale murder! To woman, in her mother-love 
and mercy, friend and foe are alike indifferent; all that her pitying eyes 
see are the gaping wounds, the flowing blood, the torn and disfigured limbs 
—her province is to save, heal, and comfort if she can.” These sentences 
are from an essay on Triumph and Womanhood, written for the Scottish 
Women’s Hospital! Units by Miss Corelli, and reprinted in her stimulating 
and at times defiant volume. We quote it because of its relation to the 
noble woman who founded and guided their activities in France, Belgium, 
Serbia, Corsica, Roumania, Salonika, and Russia. Dr. Inglis was truly 
an adventurous soul with the spirit of martyrs and saints. She was “one 
of the finest types of woman produced by the ideals and inspiring purposes 
of the generation to which she belonged.” MHer great-grandfather had 
emigrated to Carolina in 1780 and fell in a duel. Her grandfather had 
engaged in “wild Mahratta battle,” but returned from India to end his days 
at home. Her father was in the Indian Civil Service and had a hand in 
suppressing the mutiny. She came of fighting stock and her career is 
highly creditable in the highest sense. The part which Elsie Inglis played 
in the struggle for freedom is eloquently described in this volume by 
Lady Balfour. When her father, the late Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
passed away, she wrvie to her brother Ernest in India concerning this 
valiant soul: “it was a splendid life he led; his old Indian friends write 
now and say how ‘the name Gi John Inglis always represented everything 
that was upright and straightforward and high-principled in the character 
of a Christian gentleman.’ He always said that he did not believe that 
death was the stopping place, but that one would go on growing and learn- 
ing through al) eternity. God bless him in his onward journey. I simply 
cannot. imagiue life without him. He never thought of himself at all. 
Even wien he was very ill at the end he always looked up when one went 
in, and said, ‘Well, my darling’; I am glad I knew about nursing, for we 
did not need to have any stranger about him. He would have hated that.” 
When the war broke out she offered her rare services in the spirit of 
patriotism and humanitarianism; but a departmental chief replied: “My 
good woman, go home and sit still.” What might have happened if this 
cynical advice was taken it is hardly necessary to consider. But she 
could not be so easily turned down, and ber heroic reply was given when 
she organized the Scottish Women’s Hospital Units, which, with other 
British units, including the Red Cross, labored with such sympathy and 
sacrifice. The same self-command which she showed at the operations 
in the hospitals at home she exhibited amid scenes of excruciating torture 
and terrific distress in Serbia and Russia. The graphic letters written from 
the front give the reader an idea of the ravages of typhus, the distress 
of starvation, and other devastations too numerous to mention. The 
marvel is that Dr. Inglis and her associates were able to endure the strain 
and continue to minister to the needs of the sufferers. One instance of her 
courage and self-possession will illustrate the character of this heroine. 
It is related by Miss Holme: “When we were taken prisoners, and had 
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been so for some time, and before we were liberated, the German Command 
came bringing a paper which they commanded Dr. Inglis to sign. The 
purport of the paper was a statement which declared that the British 
prisoners had been well treated in the hands of the Germans, and was 
already signed by two men who were heads of other British units. Dr. 
Inglis said, ‘Why should I sign this paper? I do not know if all the 
prisoners are being well treated by you, therefore I decline to sign it.’ To 
which the German authorities replied, ‘You must sign it.’ Dr. Inglis then 
said, ‘Well, make me,’ and that was the end of that incident—she never 
did sign it.” When Serbia was overrun by the Austro-German forces, 
Dr. Inglis and others of her units were taken prisoners, since they decided 
it was their duty to remain with the sick and wounded. One who saw 
her work wrote: “It was perfectly incredible that one human being could 
do the work she accomplished. Her record piece of work, perhaps, was 
at Galatz, Roumania, at the end of the retreat. There were masses and 
masses of wounded, and she and her doctors and nurses performed opera- 
tions and dressings fo- fifty-eight hours out of sixty-three. ‘Dr. Scott, of the 
armored cars, noted the time, and when he told her how long she had been 
working she simply said, ‘Well, it was all due to Mrs. Milne, the cook, 
who kept us supplied with hot soup.’ She had been very tired for a long 
time; undoubtedly the lack of food, the necessity of sleeping on the floor, 
and nursing her patients all the time, told on her health. In Russia 
she was getting gradually more tired until she became ill. When she was 
the least bit better she was up again, and all the time she attended to 
the business of the unit. Just before getting home she had a relapse, 
and the last two or three days on board ship, we know now, she was 
dying.” With perfect disinterestedness she disowned all credit, and one 
of her frequent sayings was, “Not I, but my unit.” This volume should be 
read from cover to cover. It will help to keep fragrant the memory, not 
only of this “saint and pioneer,” as Dr. Inglis has been well characterized, 
but of all the faithful heroines whose loyal and devoted service was one 
of the glorious exhibitions of the sublime achievements of Christian 
womanhood. 


The Fellowship of Silence. Being experiences in the common use of prayer 
without words. Edited by Cyrrm Hepner. 12mo, pp. xi+240. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.75. 


The Fruits of Silence. Being further studies in the common use of prayer 
without words, together with kindred essays in worship. By Cyrix 
HepPHER. 12mo, pp. xxxiv+222. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, $1.75. 


Ir is one of the most healthy signs that the church everywhere is 
confessing a sense of its spiritual emptiness and is seeking diligently for 
ways to remove this embarrassing condition. These two volumes report 
what has been successfully done by fellowship gatherings of High Angli- 
cans and Quakers. We can hardly think of a unity more incredible than 
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that between representatives of such opposite schools of religious thought. 
But it has been realized not once but many times, and the results set 
forth in these volumes persuade us that here is one way out of ovr 
difficulty. If the circle of such fellowship could be enlarged to include 
all Christians who are willing to fulfill the conditions, spiritual weakness 
will pass away and the church will be endued with power effectively to 
discharge its mission of world redemption. “The silent worship is not the 
High Altar of the heavenly Temple, but a corner of a side chapel in the 
cathedral of Catholicism. But chapels sometimes are very still and 
lovable, and full of the atmosphere of the Presence.” It is in such a 
situation that prayer obtains freedom and fullness of expression. A great 
deal is made of meditation which is “an attitude of still waiting upon 
God, listen’1g with all the faculties of the soul alert, if it might be that 
God would speak to his children. Is not this the very heart of prayer? 
Prayer is the uplifting of the heart and mind to God. It is a larger 
thing than the outpouring of our needs and sins and desires before the 
throne of grace. Has the Divine Word nothing for our hearing? What 
need of ours so great as to know his will for us? How shall we hear 
his secrets if our prayer is all to be crowded with the eager noise of our 
demands?” This meditation is further “enriched and facilitated by 
being done in fellowship.” In such an atmosphere those who prefer a 
liturgy and those who desire extemporaneous prayer are at one. “Silence 
rids us of Babel. The soul of prayer is the same in every language. 
Awe, love, adoration, entreaty are Pentecostal enough to transcend the 
limitations of the diverse accent and speech of our vocal prayer.” A 
careful reading of the Quaker testimony in this volume will remove much 
misunderstanding among those who are not in sympathy with the mode of 
worship of the Friends. They have a secret which we do well to un- 
derstand, and if we appreciate the spirit and genius of their worship it 
will greatly enrich our own. The chapter on “Silent Worship” opens up 
the Scripture emphasis in a way that few realize. Silence is not the center 
of worship but a means of grace. It is essential'y a surrender, and this 
is the foundation of peace. “It is no silence of monotony, and its peace 
is no monotone, no dull, insufferable unison; it is a chord of divine 
harmony, the harmony of the will of God and of man.” Miss L. V. 
Hodgkin writes: “Our Quaker siience is not only a surrender; it is also 
a test; a test of faithfulness and of life. A dead silence is the deadest of 
all dead things. Our meetings for worship are, as it were, the clinical 
thermometers of our corporate life. When, instead of being creative and 
alive, they become barren and dead, we know that there must be some- 
thing wrong with our spiritual health. There is nothing for us to 
shelter behind. We cannot lay the blame on the preacher, or the words, 
or the music, for there is none. We know it must be just we ourselves 
who are in fault that we have not been living close enough to our Master 
to be able to discern his voice. ‘If we are going our own way six days in 
the week, it is presumptuous to expect that he will guide us miracu- 
lously on the seventh.’” The chapter on “Silence and Sacraments” is 
suggestive, but as in the section dealing with this question in the other 
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volume, Mr. Hepher cannot get away from High Church sacramentarian- 
ism in spite of the fact that the Quakers have sustained their spiritua) 
life on a very high level without the use of the sacraments. And when 
we remember how the Eucharist is still being fenced in by “ecclesiastica] 
barbed wire” our sympathies are with the Quakers, at least until the 
profound conception of this sacrament commands assent. We agree 
with Percy Dearmer in his essay on Outward Signs and Inward Light 
as to the cause of our failure. “When religion has decayed, as it has 
here and there in certain places and times, the thing wanting has been 
a belief in the Spirit of God himself; religion has, as we say, become 
formal; that is to say, men have preferred the vessel to its content, 
have put the means above the end, and have forgotten to take in the 
spiritual grace that was given them. There is much routine in all the 
churches to-day, and dire need of a spiritual revival. Is it not certain 
that we have not been true to our opportunities, that we have too little 
sought the Holy Spirit, and that we all need a great restoration of the 
prayer that is the earnest seeking after God himself, and the quiet 
waiting upon him to learn his will?” The chapter on “The Power of 
Silence for Conversion” deserves careful consideration. Intense spiritual 
preparation is absolutely necessary. This means a consciousness of 
God to be obtained by “solitary meditation” and by “meditation in fellow- 
ship.” Some of the subjects for such a twofold exercise are developed 
by Hepher in the volume on The Fruits of Silence. The chapters are 
written in a deeply devotional spirit and the thought is expressed in 
choice language. The Preface by Father Congreve is a careful study of 
the need and practice of corporate silence as taught in the Scriptures 
and by some of the leaders of the church. “A _ stranger to the silence 
here treated of might imagine it a fantastic subject that he is invited to 
consider. Silence? The mere absence of sound? What can there be to 
say or read about it? The silence here commended is no mere vacuum in 
the material world which vibrations of sound cannot reach; it is an act of 
faith and virtue in a Christian man. This silence is the victory of his 
prayer, for in it his free will rises, passes beyond, and leaves behind all 
that would distract and divert him in seeking his supreme good—the one 
central reality, the fruit of silence which is revealed in the text, Be still, 
and know that I am God.” In the chapter on “Movements of the Spirit” 
we read what many are acknowledging. “Men judge the life of the church, 
and they have the right to do so, by the public worship of the church. 
They judge the teaching of the church by the message weekly delivered 
from its pulpits. If they have not found there either the emphasis upon 
the inward in the teaching, or the manifestation of the spiritual in the 
worship, they are at the mercy of any society or any teacher who may 
spring up to fill the gaps.” Part II suggests directions for the practice 
of the inestimable and indispensable art of fellowship. We do not agree 
with the High Churchism of some of the writers, but there is much more 
that demands urgent consideration and practical acceptance. While both 
these books are helpful, if a choice were to be made, we would commend 
The Fruits of Silence as the better of the two. 
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Education for Life. The Story of Hampton Institute. By Francis 
GREENWOOD Peapopy. 8vo, pp. xxiv+393. New York: Doubleday, Page 
and Co. Price, $2.50 net. 


No one is better qualified than Professor Peabody to write about 
the fifty years of service of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural In- 
stitute. This volume is not a mere recital of events, but a discussion of 
problems, a weighing of moral and economic values, an interpretation 
of educational ideals, a record of social progress, of spiritual enterprises, 
of missionary achievement. This book is at once history and biography, 
and we are introduced to two impressive personalities who were domi- 
nated and directed by the spirit of Christ. The life of General Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong is one of epic greatness. Born of missionary par- 
ents in Hawaii, he graduated from Williams College in 1862, and was 
distinguished for gallantry in command of a colored regiment during the 
Civil War. It was by a series of providential leadings that he was led 
to undertake the task of helping the four millions of Negroes who, were 
abruptly thrust into liberty, ninety per cent of whom were illiterate. 
The colored race merited recognition by reason of the part they played 
in this great struggle. As they did not disappoint those who trusted 
ther>. so it was with their descendants in the fields of France. On both 
occasions skeptical voices were heard only to be silenced. A verse from 
“The Black Man’s Bit,” by Leslie P. Hill, is worth quoting: 


“And when they went they took a boon no others had been bringing ; 

For, whether with a pick or with a gun, 

They lightened every labor with a wondrous sort of singing, 
And turned the pall of battle into fun. 

Oh, the Frenchman was a marvel, and the Yankee was a wonder, 
And the British line was like a granite wall; 

But for singing as they leaped away to draw the Kaiser’s thunder, 
The swarthy sons of Dixie beat them all.” 


The prophetic insight of Armstrong was shown from the very beginning 
of the Hampton movement. He was persuaded, in common with Mr. 
Stanton and General Howard, that real relief can be given the liberated 
Negro only through education. He made the discovery, unique in the 
history of education, that “a judicious training of the hand is at the same 
time a discipline of the mind and will; that industrial efficiency has 
moral consequences.” He repeatedly emphasized “the spiritual signifi- 
cance of physical work.” In his first report he wrote: “Mere tuition is 
not enough to rescue him [the Negro] from being forever a tool, politi- 
cally or otherwise. The educated man usually overes‘imates himself, 
because his intellect has grown faster than his experieace of life; but 
the danger to the Negro is greater proportionally as his desire is to 
shine rather than to do. His deficiencies of character are worse for him 
and the world than his ignorance. ... There are two objective points 
before us, toward one or the other of which all our energies must soon 
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be directed as the final outcome of this institute. One is the training 
of the intellect, storing it with the largest amount of knowledge, pro- 
ducing the brightest examples of culture; the other is the more difficult 
one of attempting to educate in the original and broadest sense of the 
word, to draw out a complete manhood. The former is a laborious but 
simple work; the latter is full of difficulty.” His ardent nature often 
rebelled against the exacting drafts on his patience, and what he once 
wrote on this subject is worth pondering because it deals with one of the 
fundamental principles of the kingdom of God. “There is need of 
patience in all mission work. We are likely to die without the sight of 
a Negro civi‘ization. The feverish craving for immediate results that 
inspired the great efforts and gifts of the first ten years from 1862 was 
not a working principle, sure of and faithful to its end, but, rather, a 
philanthropic clash tending to the reaction which has followed, and 
to a disappointment that sprinkling schoolhouses over the South for a 
few years did not change the moral condition of the freedmen. Negro 
civilization, like all civilization, is of slow growth; it has its periods of 
action and reaction. Only in the perspective of generations can real 
progress be seen satisfactorily. Education is a slowly working leaven 
in an immense mass, whose pervasive, directive force cannot be Zelt 
generally for many years. We ought to see, and we hope to see, the 
foundations of a Negro civilization well laid. It is well for the workers 
in this cause to remember that they are commencing, not finishing.” 
The results fully justified his foresight, and Armstrong lived to see the 
influence of Hampton spreading far and wide, and reaching many under- 
takings which were “not rigidly educational in their form, but which 
have enlisted graduates of the school in enterprises of social service” 
on quite a large scale, as is illustrated in this volume. Similar institu- 
tions have been established elsewhere, the most notable being that at 
Tuskegee, which even outstripped Hampton, and which was founded and 
conducted by one of her own illustrious sons, Booker T. Washington. 
His testimony is worth quoting: “To a young man just emerging from 
slavery, and entering into the pure, strong, unselfish influence of General 
Armstrong’s personality, as it was my privilege with hundreds of others 
to do, there came all at once a new idea of the responsibilities and objects 
of life. . . . When engaged in our work in the South, we have become 
discouraged by reason of the many difficulties by which we have been 
surrounded, the mental picture of General Armstrong, who knew no 
discouragement, has given us strength to go on and conquer. When we 
have been inclined to yield to selfish thoughts and live for ourselves, 
it has been the vision of General Armstrong, who lived only for others, 
that has made us ashamed of our selfishness; and when we have been 
inclined to be inactive and indifferent, we have thought of General 
Armstrong, who never rested day or night, winter or summer, and this 
has given us new zeal.” What has given Hampton such significance in 
“educational internationalism” is its consistent preaching and practice 
of the gospel of work. The founder once wrote: “I believe in labor as 
a moral force. While its pecuniary return to the student is important, 
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and the acquire. skill is equivalent to a working capital, the outcome 
of it in manly and womanly quality is, in the long run, perhaps the most 
valuable of all.” While much was being done for the Negroes, the 
field of effort was expanded to include the Red Indian, and the results 
have more than justified the experiment. The reactions of Negro and 
Indian on each other were wholesome. “Our colored students, selected as 
they are from a wide range, furnish the best practical conditions for 
pbuilding up wild Indians in ideas of decency and manhood. Our class 
of Negro youths form a current of influences .which bears the red chil- 
dren along. The latter are like raw recruits in an old regiment. On the 
other hand, this new Indian vw>"* wll give fresh life and force to the 
school. It is better for the Ns ->» with than without the Indians. 
The Negro will be richer and stronger for doing a good part for the 
Indian, and the exchange of ideas is a better educator as it is a greater 
power for good.” The work so auspiciously conducted by Armstrong from 
1868 to 1893 was continued by Hollis Burke Frissell, who was closely 
associated with this enterprise from 1880, and who acted as the second 
principal from 1893 to 1917. “Armstrong was a missionary soldier; 
Frissell was a missionary statesman; and while the first fought the 
battles of Hampton against prejudice and poverty, the second directed its 
later and more complex problems with the serene diplomacy of the open 
mind. It is a happy coincidence that, as these words are written, the 
immediate future of Hampton has been committed to a leader (James 
Edgar Gregg) who gives every promise of perpetuating both of these 
precious inheritances—the moral courage which made Armstrong daring, 
and the spiritual serenity which made Frissell wise.” From the beginning 
it has been kindled by a spiritual purpose, and the contagion of spiritual 
idealism has guided this humanitarian undertaking through intense diffi- 
culties to gratifying successes. In view of what has been done, Professor 
Peabody's conclusion is worthy of acceptance. “There is but one way 
out of what is called the Negro problem—it is the way that leads up. 
No theory of national life can be more misdirected than the view that 
security for one race can be insured by the repression or depression of 
another. The risks which are really threatening are, on the contrary, 
those created either by a prevailing illiteracy or by an unassimilated 
culture. Lack of education and top-heavy education are almost equally 
perilous, both for the Negro and for his white neighbors. ... The only 
remedy for an insufficient education or a misdirected education is a more 
sensible education. The only democracy which is secure is one where 
common sense and public spirit join hands to guarantee an education 
for life.” There has just come to our desk a copy of the program adopted 
by a meeting of the committee of white and colored citizens recently held 
in New York city, and which has the indorsement of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. It is a working out of some of 
the principles exemplified by.Hampton. A great deal of what is written in 
these pages offers suggestive direction for our own times bristling with 
problems. “A good maxim for a Negro—and, indeed, for anyone in 
these days—would be to stop thinking of oneself, or of one’s race, or of the 
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universe, as a problem; and to do the day’s work, and think the day's 
thought, and pray the day’s prayer, not as though the world were waiting 
to be solved, but as though it were waiting to be served.” 


A Salute to the Valiant. By Wititam V. Ketiry. Foreword by Bisnop 
Homer C. Stuntz. 16mo, pp. 101. New York and Cincinnati: The 
Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, with portraits, 75 cents, net. 


Tuts little book has been published, as Bishop Stuntz says, without 
the author’s intention, and solely in compliance with a spontaneous de- 
mand from wide areas, from different continents, and from many sorts 
of readers. That it is far from being merely a biography or tribute to 
an individual, is indicated by its being dedicated to a large class or 
classes—“To those who exalt human nature and dignify life by that pas- 
sive courage, named fortitude, which Locke calls the guard and support 
of all other virtues—courage in comparison with which mere daring is 
but casual and inconstant, desultory and flighty; those who for our 
ennobling show us that steady patience in suffering which Milton extols 
as the truest fortitude, and who in desperate conditions come off more 
than conqueror: In tribute, further, to those who have a heart to feel 
for others’ woes and who minister thereto: In tribute, finally to all who, 
with world-visioning missionary minds, looking on perishing multitudes 
at home and abroad, share the spirit of Saint Paul in Frederick Myer’s 
poem: 

*‘Then with a thrill the intolerable craving 
Shivers through me like a trumpet call. 


Oh, to save these, to perish for their saving, 
Die for their life, be offered for them all.’” 


Against some proprieties attention is called to it here, because it is really 
a Missionary Document; the deepest and strongest current flowing 
through it from first to last is Foreign Missions. The author hopes it 
may be in some degree helpful to our present Centennial Jubilee; and 
that its peculiar voice may be audible in the world-wide chorus which 
is celebrating our first century of missionary effort. Our Mersopist 
Review and our Foreign Missions are nearly of an age, each of them one 
hundred years old. This book almost begins with a typical missionary 
incident at the Philadelphia Conference in 1861, when a public farewell 
was given to young John Talbot Gracey, about departing as missionary 
to India, which, in those days, required intrepid faith and courage 
The young minister told his brethren, in Conference assembled, how when 
Bishop Simpson had brought him the call of the church to this far 
distant and perilous service, he entered upon forty-eight hours of secret 
struggle to ascertain, if he might, the will of God concerning him; how 
he emerged from that divine interview with the conviction that he 
must regard the call of the church as the call of God, even if it ordered 
him to the ends of the earth; and how he then went to his aged parents 
to inquire their wishes. His father said, “My boy, go and do your duty, 
even though you die in it;” bis mother said, “O my boy, I would rather 
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die without a crust than that you should disobey the call of duty.” So 
John T. Gracey and his wife, Annie Ryder—she no less selfless and 
sacrificial than he—embarked for a tedious five-months’ voyage in a 
sailing vessel, the ice ship Elouisa, from Boston to Calcutta, to reach 
India and labor there seven years, amid exposures and hardships and 
perils unknown there in these decades, until broken health forced the 
family home, to give, however, through all after years their supreme 
enthusiasm and energies for the promotion of the cause of missions. 
The book exalts in its true character the Missionary Mind. This help- 
less bed-ridden invalid was a far traveler. She “shut in”? There are 
no bars for such a spirit. The missionary mind has the world-outlook, 
is aware of the wide world, and its sympathies range with its intelligence. 
That intrepid lone missionary woman, Dr. Martha E. Sheldon, hid away 
in a corner of Bhot, far up in the Himalaya Mountains, on the borders 
of Tibet, was out of the world if anybody was, yet was en rapport with 
the human race, and wrote vividly: “I can feel the rocking of the North 
Pole when Peary touches it, and can feel the biting wind that blows in 
Shackelton’s face as he toils on toward the South Pole.” Likewise this 
missionary-hearted girl, almost hermetically sealed in her room at Clifton 
Springs, could hear the cries of little cripples on the opposite side of the 
earth, and felt her own ribs crack when they were beaten. In the night 
their moans shook her secluded cot and sobbed themselves to sleep upon 
the shoulder of her sympathy. When the Zuni Indians were in Boston 
a large reception was given them by a philanthropist at his home. One 
stalwart Indian, feeling almost suffocated by the close indoor air, abruptly 
left the crowded parlor in the middle of the evening and strode out into’ 
the street, saying: “Indian want room. Indian walk large.” The mis- 
sionary mind “walks large,” ranges, explores, investigates, discovers; 
knows what is going on in the world, and feels fraternal toward all man- 
kind, toward “Men, my brothers, men, the workers, ever doing something 
new, things which they have done but earnest of the things which they 
shall do.” The alert missionary mind of this imprisoned sick girl saw 
and heard more through her keyhole than some globe-trotters can bring 
back report of from a trip around the world. This book shows what a 
sick girl without money can do to save the world. It tells the story of 
a missionary’s lame daughter and her monument. That monument is 
not here, but a world’s-width away, at Kiukiang, a large walled city, grow- 
ing fast, on the south bank of the Yangtze, situated between river, lakes, 
and hills. There is the oldest mission of our church in Central China. 
During fifty years an influential Christian community has been estab- 
lished there by the building of Rulon Fish High School, William Nast 
College for boys, Danforth Memorial Hospital for Women, Knowles Bible 
Training School for girls; and, now, Ida Gracey’s Home for Cripples 
(attached to Dr. Mary Stone’s hospital, as its orthopedic department), 
and soon Dr. Edward C. Perkins’s Water-of-Life Hospital for Men. Be- 
cause that sick girl knew all her life what it is to be lame her pity went 
out to cripples, and to China, the land that is fullest of cripples; so that 
this empty-handed girl cherished for fourteen years a wild dream of 
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building a home and hospital for the most friendless of her own afflicted 
class. When finally she dared announce to her friends her plans, and 
that the practical women at the head of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society had approved them as practicable, if only money enough was 
forthcoming, gifts began to come in. Wealthy women, guests in the sani- 
tarium, gave some of their jewelry for her project. The medical super- 
intendent brought his baby girl with a big gold piece clutched in its tiny 
fist to drop it on the invalid’s pillow. It became fashionable to do some- 
thing by contributions or sales for this lame girl’s angelic enterprise. 
Her pretty Peabody ducks, with rainbows round their necks, in the duck- 
pond in West Park, laid eggs and hatched their broods for it. Like David, 
she had it in her heart to build a house unto the Lord—a House of Mercy. 
Like David, she died without seeing its completion, but not without the 
joy of assurance in her heart. A friend said to her, “If you go before 
the money is raised and the building erected, and I survive you, I will 
watch over your project and see it through.” Not very long after this 
little lame soldier “went west,” her brave enterprise “went over the top” 
to victory. By the cooperation of many friends the building now stands 
complete, paid for, and full of little cripples, for whom it is a home, a 
hospital, and a school. It needs only endowment to carry current ex- 
penses. There is plenty of ground for enlargement when needed. Many 
of the crippled children can be cured, their deformities rectified by ortho- 
pedic surgery in Danforth Hospital. The plot of ground Ida coveted most 
for a site was desired for two reasons: because it was adjacent to Dr. 
Mary Stone’s hospital, and. because it belonged to a Chinaman, and on it 
‘was a pond or pool used by the Chinese for drowning babies. Infanticide 
is frightfully common in parts of China. A Chinese woman recently told 
one of our missionary workers, with entire sang froid, that she had 
drowned seven of her own girl babies. That lot was purchased, that horrid 
pond filled up, and on the lot stands to-day a solid and convenient edifice 
on the front of which friends have placed a tablet of enduring brass, “The 
Ida Gracey Home for Cripples.”” What was it this prostrate, helpless, 
suffering sick girl really achieved? We will paint the thing as we see 
it, for the God of Things as they Are. Not much imagination is needed 
to visualize and dramatize what essentially happened there at Kiukiang. 
The tableau is like this: Pagan mothers throwing their babies into a 
loathsome pond to drown and float, to swell and rot and stew stenchfully 
in the sun; the demons of cruelty which infest that Land of Dragons and 
devour both bodies and souls almost visibly squatting around the margin, 
their jaws dripping with the putrid hell-broth. Above this fetid feast of 
fiends, hovering in the sky on wings of Christian pity, the spirit of a 
seraphic girl, friend of the friendless, helper of the helpless, who with one 
wave of her white hands frightens away the fiends; and, as if by miracle, 
up from that grisly ground there rises red the divine fulfillment of a sick 
girl’s dream, to be a shelter of mercy and love for poor little hated and 
devil-hunted cripples through many generations. Secretary F. M. North, 
of the Foreign Missions Office, looking upon that noble Christian settle- 
ment at Kiukiang, wrote: “The grouping of Christlike service in and 
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about the Danforth Hospital is one of the finest expressions of missionary 
beneficence and devotion I have ever seen.” The cluster of buildings 
which house that humane settlement is among the solidest of Christian 
evidences. The work done in and the influence radiating from that great 
center of beneficent activity constitute an enormous, far-reaching, and 
convincing evangelizing force. “What think ye of Christ, who brings 
you such great gifts of mercy and love, health and knowledge, enlighten- 
ment and peace?” is the question that flies abroad on every wind that 
blows over that whole region. As a result of an operation on a crippled 
boy patient in one of the Chinese Mission hospitals, ninety people of his 
village came seeking the “Jesus-religion.” The present editor of the 
MetTHopist Review came to this office in 1893 with a prime purpose, to 
emphasize two things: Foreign Missions and Aggressive Evangelism at 
home and abroad. The Salute to the Valiant is part of his fulfillment of 
that purpose. 

A gifted, cultivated, and experienced woman writes: 

“T have just finished rereading ‘A Salute to the Valiant.’ It seems 
to me the most perfectly beautiful thing ever written. It leaves me in a 
quiver of delight. I wish it might have a world-wide circulation. There 
are so many poor hearts who need the vision this little book gives of the 
secret of victory.” 

Dr. S. Edward Young, pastor of Bedford Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, has written the publishers: 

Dear Sirs: 

How presumptuous it would seem for me to declare that any particu- 
lar book is the best you ever published! Yet I am tempted to say this of 
Dr. William V. Kelley’s “A Salute to the Valiant”—worth while for its 
quotations, for its allusions, for its literary art, for its spirit, for the 
story it tells. 

The mortal who would not be improved by its perusal is a reprobate 
beyond hope. The subject is rare and the treatment exquisite. On pages 
69 to 72 Dr. Kelley epitomizes an argument that, so far as I am aware, 
is nowhere else worked out—an argument for the future life from the 
upward tendency throughout creation. Leibnitz does not so develop his 
“Scale of Being.” I wish Dr. Kelley might build this argument into a 
separate volume. No pastor and, I venture to say, no lover of good 
books, can afford to be without “A Salute to the Valiant.” 

Of course, I write this without Dr. Kelley’s consent or knowledge. 


Respectfully, 
S. Epwarp Youna. 


The Mastery of the Far East. The Story of Korea’s Transformation and 
Japan’s Rise to Supremacy in the Orient. By ArtHur Jupson Brown. 
8vo, pp. xi+671. Illustrated. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, cloth, $6 net. 


ALL students of Far Eastern problems are grateful to Dr. Brown for 
this critical and impartial stwdy of conditions in Korea, China, and Japan. 
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He is an authority with an experience of first-hand knowledge obtained 
by travel and by correspondence with the leaders of missionary and other 
movements covering a period of many years, during which he has been 
one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
The book is written in a judicious spirit, not always evidenced by those 
who deal with Oriental life. In the present state of world turmoil noth- 
ing is more necessary than a mutual understanding by nations of their 
traditions and ideals. We must also guard ourselves against prejudice 
which unwittingly warps our judgment of men and peoples. It has been 
customary to think of the spirit of the Orient as a homegeneous unit, 
but as a matter of fact it has as great varieties and differences as the 
spirit of the Occident. A superficial view might lead to the conclusion 
that Japan, Korea, and China are more or less alike, but there are 
“Fundamental National Distinctions,” as Dr. Brown points out in the 
chapter with this title. “The keynote of Japan is solidarity. The in- 
dividual is nothing; the nation is everything. The Japanese move as 
a unit in politics, in war, in commerce, and in the daily activities of 
life. . . . The keynote of China is the direct opposite of this: it is in- 
dividualism. The Chinese as a man is industrious and capable, often 
masterful, and able to compete with any other man in the world. But 
he does not take naturally to coéperative enterprises. He is not good 
in team-work. The Chinese are individually strong but collectively weak. 
They are deficient in organization. This individualism is one of the 
reasons why the present transformation in China is so significant... . 
The keynote of Korea is not so easily stated in one word. We might 
call it subjectivity. The people are less virile, less ambitious, less inde- 
pendent in spirit. The Korean temperament, too, is more emotional than 
that of the Japanese or Chinese. It is comparatively easy to reach his 
heart and to arouse his sympathies.” The chapter on “Korean Chris- 
tians” will be read with interest in the light of these statements. 
Referring to national ambitions the author says: “Some Americans talk 
as if they had a right to the control of the Pacific. If they were familiar 
with the history of their own country, they would know that the United 
States did not possess a clear title to any territory bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean till 1846. Why should we regard our claim to the supremacy 
of the Pacific as superior to that of nations which have occupied territory 
on that ocean for more than two thousand years? It may be that the 
Japanese are overambitious and offensively self-assertive. I suspect that 
they are and that we ourselves belong in the same category. If we are 
disposed to persuade nations to adopt a more modest and Christian atti- 
tude toward one another, we should include our own people as well as 
the Japanese in sur wei!-meant efforts.” The last few sentences in this 
quotation indicate the fair-mindedness cf our author, who does not allow 
himself to be carried away by the high tides of sensationalism nor by 
the subtleties of cynicism. He realizes the difficulties of such an attitude. 
“Anyone who tries to keep in the middle of the rather tortuous road 
that runs between those who regard the Japanese as a model people and 
those who regard them as ‘varnished savages,’ and between those who 
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assert that the Koreans are ‘afflicted saints’ and those who assert with 
equal vehemence that they are ‘the most contemptible people on earth,’ 
must expect to be assailed from both sides.” The time certainly has passed 
when Asia can be regarded as an “area of exploitation.” Its people must 
be treated in a spirit of fairness and on a basis of equality. Western 
nations must discard the “double standard of international morality” 
and cease to discriminate in their own interests against Asiatic nations, 
as though these latter are entitled only to the crumbs which fall from 
the tables of the rich Occidentals. The historical parts of this volume 
deal with facts familiar to students of the Orient, but the mass of material 
is brought together with rare skill and the several factors are interpreted 
with insight. The question of interpretation is even more important in 
matters of recent development, concerning which hasty judgments based 
on partisan information are apt to confuse the central issues. Pr. Brown 
writes as one who is supremely interested in the advance of the kingdom 
of God, and his outlook is that of a missionary statesman who takes 
long views and large views marked by hindsight and foresight. While it 
is true that recent actions of the Japanese militaristic party in Korea 
must be censured as severely as the atrocities of the Germans in Belgium, 
there is another side to be considered. This is given in the chapter on 
“Benefits of Japanese Rule in Korea.” After setting forth all the facts, 
Dr. Brown writes: “I am not excusing the Japanese. I am simply 
reminding the reader of the magnitude and difficulty of their task, and 
that any disposition to be unduly censorious in judging them should be 
tempered by a frank recognition of the difficulties of the situation. Let us 
remember that there never was a dirtier Augean stable to be cleansed than 
that which they found in the land of The Morning Calm, and that the 
mess required decisive measures. The historian of the next generation 
will be in better position to take an impartial view than men of to-day, 
who are in danger of having their judgment warped by the personal 
feelings that have been roused. Trying to look at the matter as fairly 
as possible now, I believe that the balance inclines heavily in favor of the 
Japanese.” Another chapter is on “Deepening Complications with China.” 
If China has had serious difficulties in its efforts at self-management, we 
must remember that part of the blame is due to foreign nations and their 
diplomacies about spheres of influence. China is “like a ship without a 
captain or pilot, helplessly drifting on the high seas, apparently unable 
to right herself, and in her present waterlogged condition a menace to 
other ships. In these circumstances the Japanese quite naturally say 
that, as China’s next-door neighbor, they are more vitally concerned than 
any other people, and that as long as there is no world court or league 
of nations to give the required assistance under international auspices, 
they must do it themselves. I sympathize, therefore, with the feeling 
of the Japanese that they cannot ignore this incontestable situation. And 
yet, I sympathize also with the Chinese, who resent dictation from a single 
power whose methods wound their national pride, and whose motives are 
believed to be influenced by self-interest.” In many ways, Part IV, on 
“Christian Missions in the Problem of the Far East,” is of great im- 
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portance. The chapter on “The Influence of Christian Missions” is an 
excellent exposition of the reconstructive purposes of this enterprise. 
There are also chapters on Roman Catholic and Protestant missions in 
Korea and Japan and on Korean and Japanese religious thought. The 
chapter on “The Politico-Missionary Complication” is a discerning report 
of the situation which confronts the missionaries who are really be- 
tween two fires. “If the missionaries show sympathy with the Koreans, 
they arouse the resentment of the Japanese; and if they show sympath,; 
with the Japanese, they arouse the resentment of the Koreans and lose 
their influence with them.” The chapter on “Nationalism and Mission 
Schools” takes note of the compromises which threaten the missionaries 
in their educational work, related as it is most vitally to evangelistic 
activities. Events have moved with startling rapidity since this book 
was published. The Korean Independence Movement described by Bishop 
Welch in The Christian Advocate, July 21, and other issues, was the 
outcome of events mentioned by Dr. Brown, with which the reader 
should be familiar if he would do justice to all the facts. The Shantung 
affair is another quite recent complication. We are confident that the 
present disastrous confusion is only a phase in this era of transition, 
especially as the hold which Christianity has in Japan is far more 
powerful than is indicated in statistical reports. “Hardly ever before 
in any land has Christianity borne riper or more varied fruit at so early 
a stage in its history,” declared one of the missionaries of Tokyo. To 
this Dr. Brown adds: “The tree is comparatively small, but it is no 
longer an exotic of uncertain life. It has struck its roots firmly into 
Japanese soil and has showed that it can and that it will flourish there 
as an indigenous growth.” But the difficulties are superhuman and 
require for their settlement the consecrated and Spirit-filled devotion 
of Christian saints, scholars, and statesmen. “The Christianization of 
Japan,” said President Harada, “is no holiday task; indeed, it is certain 
to be a long and severe campaign.” This is equally true of the Orient, 
and, indeed, of every other part of the world. But if the church realizes 
that her sufficiency is of God and works with the patience of hope, the 
endurance of faith, and the persistence of love, the future will certainly 
witness scenes of regeneration and reconstruction that will assuredly 
make glad the City of our God. 


The Philosophy of Plotinus. By Wiu.1amM Ratpu Inag, C.V.O., D.D., Dean 
of St. Paul’s, London. Two volumes. 8vo, pp. xvi+270; xii+253. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Price, $9 net. 


Mysticism has always flourisied during seasons of unrest. Its offer 
of strength through contemplation, of energy through union with the 
divine, of calmness through communion, has been exceedingly attractive, 
and those who have followed its way of life have not failed to obtain the 
peace that passeth all understanding. The visions and experiences of 
mysticism are not for the superficial, but for those who are willing to 
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be initiated. Dean Inge, the author of the Bampton lectures on “Chris- 
tian Mysticism,” one of the best treatises on the subject, states in these 
Gifford lectures on Plotinus that “Mysticism is a spiritual philosophy 
which demands the concurrent activity of thought, will, and feeling. It 
assumes from the outset that these three elements of our personality, 
which in real life are never sundered from each other, point toward 
the same goal, and if rightly used will conduct us thither. Further, it 
holds that only by the consecration of these three faculties in the service 
of the same quest cen a man become effectively what he is potentially, 
a partaker of the divine nature and a denizen of the spiritual world. 
There is no special organ for the reception of divine or spiritual truth, 
which is simply the knowledge of the world as it really is. Some are 
better endowed with spiritual gifts than others, and are called to ascend 
greater heights; but the power which leads us up the pathway to reality 
and blessedness is, as Plotinus says, one which all possess, though few 
use it.” There are few thinkers who have exercised so profound an 
influence on Christian theology as Plotinus. He combined in a remark- 
able way the mystic with the scientific ability to analyze experience. 
He was not only a mystic and metaphysician, but also a saint, whose 
life was consistent with the truths he propounded. His character is 
clearly portrayed in his own writings, which were edited by Porphyry 
with the devotion of a disciple. He has been called the last of the great 
philosophers of antiquity, and his teaching is the logical outcome of 
Hellenic thought. Nothing is definitely known about his birthplace, but 
students of his system are persuaded that although he came from 
Egypt and studied in Alexandria under Ammonius Saccas, the “Porter- 
Philosopher,” he was a true Greek. He opened a school in Rome and 
from the very outset he wielded an edifying influence in the metropolis, 
and received much favor from the Emperor Gallienus and his wife 
Salonina. The defects of his Greek style were due to the fact that 
he wrote nothing except brief notes which were made the basis of oral 
discussions and explanations. The Enneads are difficult to read and in 
this respect Plotinus has been compared with Browning, whose style 
was due to the profusiveness rather than the poverty of thought. The 
character of this early mystic was free from the extravagances of con- 
ceit and pride. His mystic experiences and the state of ecstasy which 
he acknowledged to have reached only three or four times by “a flight 
of the alone to the Alone,” were not regarded by him as an exclusive 
monopoly, but possible to every one who follows the guidance of a 
faculty “which all have but few use.” His intellectual discipline was 
made subservient to holiness of life. ‘“Austerely simple in his habits, 
though without any harsh asceticism, he won all hearts by his gentle and 
affectionate nature, and his sympathy with all that is good and beautiful 
in the world. His countenance, naturally handsome, seemed (so Por- 
phyry tells us) to radiate light and love when he discoursed with his 
friends.” The purpose of Plotinus was to upturn materialism, skepticism, 
and dualism, which he regarded as enemies of a true philosophy. He 
taught that there was a divine triad—the Absolute or the One, spirit that 
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is mind or intelligence, and soul; corresponding to it was the human 
triad or tripartite division of man into spirit, soul, and body. Plotinus 
has been criticized on account of his inadequate metaphysics. His doc- 
trine of categories of the spiritual world fails to grasp the essential 
worth of the three attributes of Being, which are Goodness, Truth, and 
Beauty, and which definitely reveal the highest forms of spiritual reality. 
His error in not emphasizing the necessity of deep and wide human 
sympathy for the growth of the soul is in line with his not recognizing 
a place for pity and suffering in the character of God, such as was 
revealed in the incarnation of Christ. He knew nothing of a personal 
God, and what he taught of the amor intellectualis Dei was an appeal to 
an abstract Intelligence and fell far short of that grateful love to the 
heavenly Father and loyalty to him so winsomely set forth in the New 
Testament. His teaching on ethics was equally unsatisfactory, par- 
taking as it did of the pharisaism characteristic of the intellectual aristo- 
crat of that age. It is, therefore, not surprising that the Plotinian saint 
passed his days in moral isolation in much the same way as did the 
Hindu and Buddhist ascetic. This was probably one reason why Plotinus 
discarded and even depreciated external forms of worship, and surprised 
his followers by declaring that “It is for the gods to come to me, not 
for me to go to them.” Such an assertion may sound like the affectation 
of conceit, but such a charge could hardly be brought against Plotinus, 
who was modest to a fault and who had an extreme reverence for 
authority, free from hysterical emotionalism and religious pose. It 
was his way of protesting against the external’sm of life in favor of 
the superior advantages of the life of contemplation of the universal 
soul. Contemplation is the source of life in the higher regions of spirit, 
and all virtues are a preparation for it. “The philosophy of Plotinus,” 
says Dean Inge, “is a religious philosophy throughout, because for him 
reality is the truly existing realization of the ideal. There is no separa- 
tion between the speculative and ethical sides of his system. If it is 
true that all practice leads up to contemplation, it is equally true that 
contemplation is itself the highest kind of action, and necessarily 
expresses itself in moral conduct.” These Gifford Lectures are the 
result of seventeeen years of research and meditation. They are of value 
not only because we are introduced to one of the most potent thinkers 
of the ancient world, but also for the sake of Inge’s own contribution to a 
spiritual philosophy of life. We were often led to exclaim while reading 
these volumes that we preferred the judicious discussions of the Dean 
to the writings of his teacher. He not only translates the difficult 
sentences of the Enneads into modern thought and language, but also 
gives critical estimates of the philosophical movements down to our own 
day. ‘These two volumes are most timely, and they will be read with 
interest on account of their spiritual quickening, refreshment, and con- 
solation. Never were we in greater need of this sort of uplift. We are 
able to confront the cross-purposes and confusions of the times only as 
we possess the inward calm that imparts perspicacity and perspicuity to 
see clearly, to speak conclusively, to act consistently, in harmony with 
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ideal spiritual values. The two lectures on the third century represent 
the high-water mark of critical historical writing and show that the age 
of Plotinus was as barren as that of his forerunners was prolific in 
thought and achievement. Other iectures, on The World of Sense, The 
Soul, The Spiritual World, the Absolute, discuss the weakness and strength 
of the Plotinian philosophy in the light of early and modern thought. 
There are several suggestive interpretations in the lecture on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. “The religious faith in immortality is the faith 
that all true values are valid always and everywhere; that the order of 
the universe is just, rational, and beautiful; and that those principles 
which exalt us above ourselves and open heaven to us are the attributes 
of the Creator in whom we live and move and have our being.” The 
last lecture, on Concluding Reflections, is intensely valuable in spite of 
the pessimistic strain which underlies the Dean’s observations of con- 
temporary life. He, however, arrests himself from descending the steep 
of depression. “There is no ground for pessimism about the future of 
the race if we take long views; and there is every reason to hope that 
as individuals we are not debarred from the highest life.” He rightly 
insists that “Christianity is essentially a struggle for an independent 
spiritual life, and it can only exert its true influence in the world when 
it realizes that spiritual things are spiritually discerned, and when it 
stands on its own foundations, without those extraneous supports which 
begin by strengthening a religion and end by strangling it.” Another 
searching statement is that “There were many before the war who 
wished to be Christians without the cross; there are still some, but they 
are fewer. The soldier and the soldier’s family have learned the lesson 
without difficulty; those who have used the war to increase their own 
wages or profits have yet to learn it. The jealous determination not to 
put into the common stock a pennyworth more than we are allowed 
to take out of it has embittered modern life more than any economic 
inequalities.” The glory of Christianity lies in its truth of vicarious 
suffering which must be accepted, otherwise “the sting of the world’s 
evil remains undrawn.” The outlook is, however, encouraging. “The 
ascent of the soul to God, which is made by thousands in the short 
span of a single life, may be an earnest of what humanity shall one 
day achieve. And if there has been perceptible progress in the last two 
thousand years, the improvement may be considerable in the next 
ten thousand, a small fraction, probably, of the whole life of the 
species. The soul of the race is no demon, but a child with great pos- 
sibilities. It is capable of what it already has achieved in the noblest 
human lives, and the character which it has accepted as the perfect 
realization of the human ideal is the character of Christ.” The preacher 
who gives himself to the discriminating study of these weighty volumes 
will surely be amply repaid. His own spiritual experience will be deeply 
enriched, his vision nobly purified, and his message have the distinct note 
of philosophic calm, prophetic fervor, and apostolic grace, 
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The War and Preaching. By Joun Ketman, D.D., Minister of St. George’s 
United Free Church, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 216. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Price, $1.25. 


Tuese Yale lectures will be read with additional interest because 
their author has become, since their delivery, the minister-elect of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York city. Dr. Jowett, writing 
of his successor to this important pulpit, says: “Dr. Kelman is peculiarly 
fitted for a ministry in America. He has gifts which were never among 
my resources. Besides being a great preacher he has unique powers on 
the platform. He is as intimately at home in addressing college graduates 
as in speaking to a ‘downtown’ mission. The calls of the great universi- 
ties will move his soldierly spirit like a bugle. He will find open doors 
on every side, and he can pass through in the equipment of disciplined 
powers and matured experience. America will delight in his masculine 
spirit. It will welcome the invigorating largeness of his vision and teach- 
ing. It will be stirred by his whole-souled and passionate devotion.” 
Dr. Kelman rendered noble service in France. He. was not only the 
favorite preacher of Sir Douglas Haig, but the virile quality of his preach- 
ing also stirred the soldiers of every rank. A volume of his sermons en- 
titled Salted With Fire, published in England a short while ago, has 
all the elements of timely preaching. It was inevitable that his Yale 
lectures should breathe the atmosphere of the war, and this also explains 
the marks of burried preparation; but there is a great deal in this volume 
which should command the attention of all preachers. It would have 
been better named Reality in Preaching, which is the subject of this 
course. He utters a needed protest against religious conventionality and 
analyzes certain types of preaching in a quotable paragraph: “Some 
men’s preaching, evenly edifying to the mediocrity of the few who know 
and like the time-honored routine of religious vocabulary, is to all others 
as meaningless as it is wearisome. Others have cultivated a habit of 
familiar speech in unfamiliar regions, reveling in highly picturesque 
description of the heaven beyond the grave, or in exaggerated accounts 
of spiritual experience on this side of it. Others, steeped in abstract 
theological study, have rendered themselves unable to describe the most 
ordinary facts in any but the most extraordinary language. Others re- 
strict their preaching to the expounding of some regulation formula 
of which they arrogantly speak as “The Truth.’ Others seek out for 
themselves generalities to which no one will be able to take exception, 
out of cowardly deference to that terrifying bogey, ‘the man on the street.’ 
If they only knew it, the man.on the street is uncommonly like other 
people, and he neither understands such colorless platitudes, nor does 
he like them. Others are the victims of philosophy, and cannot be in- 
duced to leave its terminology behind them when they enter the pulpit.” 
The reason why so many preachers are not interesting is that they are 
out of touch with actual life and are not intimately familiar with the 
experiences of their hearers. A similar criticism of the pulpit is found 
in the Report of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Committee of Inquiry 
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on The Evangelistic Work of the Church (Macmillan). And, indeed, the 
war has brought this home to the church in a startling way so that those 
who realize the serious omission would do well to take prompt measures 
toward supplying it. The lecture on “Dogma and Experience” deals 
further with some of the causes of religious unreality which for many 
years have militated against the effectual commendation of the gospel 
of grace. The gains and losses of the war are next discussed. In 
estimating the ethical situation reference is made to the reserve forces 
of character, to idealism and to mysticism, which have so wholesomely 
and unexpectedly been manifested, and of whose existence few were 
aware until the heart-searching emergency called them to the front. 
On “The Soldier’s Creed” Dr. Kelman says: “It is foolish to talk of 
a new religion which the soldiers are to bring back with them from 
the trenches. A ‘new religion’ is a contradiction in terms. All religion 
is just the human perception of the divine and response to it. The 
Christian religion has proved itself to be the one medium of such per- 
ception and response, incomparable in completeness and effectiveness 
with any other medium which has ever been attempted on the earth. 
It is true that from time to time Christianity needs restatement, with 
new emphasis on certain of its doctrines and new interpretation of them 
all.” It is more particularly in the matter of interpretation that the 
preacher discharges his proper functions. “Our work is to interpret 
God and life to men reasonably, and mainly by means of clear thought. 
If that be forgotten, all else is vain. Pater is right in warning us that 
our search should not be for the smooth, or winsome, or even for the 
forcible word; but for the word, the one word, that will exactly express 
our thought in the exact meaning we wish it to.bear. Of course a 
preacher will at times get excited. He may employ eloquence, exaggera- 
tion, scorn, sarcasm, poetic fancy, or tearful pleading. But it will be 
well for him if he keep his self-possession sufficiently to say the thing 
he has to say. The main concern is to be intelligible. If we must be 
profound or violent, at least let us be so ‘with clear terms, not with 
obscure terms.’” Another point is well made. “Smartness of any kird 
is out of place in preaching. Smartness is trick-preaching, and brings 
the level down from that of the chariot racer to that of the circus 
horse. All stagey cleverness, all intentional accidents and deliberately 
prepared impromptus, are to be condemned. Our work will at best 
convince us sadly enough that St. Paul was right when he spoke of the 
foolishness of preaching; there is little need to make it more foolish 
than it is.” In a note we read: “Smartness in advertised titles of 
sermons is an abomination against which I would fain warn you. It is 
“cheap to begin with, and brands a man as a vender of cheap wares. 
And besides that, there are but few preachers so unfortunate as to be 
able to keep it up. You begin with advertising as your subject “The 
prodigal from the point of view of the fatted calf,’ or ‘The submarine 
experiences of Jonah;’ you end with advertising ‘A good man,’ or ‘A 
noble race.’ As if any self-respecting man would cross the street to hear 
you on the latter subjects, or would not flee into another city rather than 
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hear you on the former.” These quotations are from the lecture on “The 
Preacher as Expert,” in which he laments the discursiveness of the 
clergyman in contact with the work of the expert scientist or the 
technically skilled workman. This problem is all the more complicated 
by what is said in a later lecture about “the distracted and discursive 
thinking upon religious things, which is the habit of so very many of 
those to whom we preach.” The lecture on “The Preacher as Statesman” 
has some timely observations which should be heeded, especially to-day, 
when political and national issues must be considered by the pulpit. 
“He who preaches authoritatively about burning questions, with inac- 
curate knowledge of the facts, or of the bearing of the facts, is taking 
the surest way to discredit not only his own ministry, but the influence 
of the pulpit as a whole. In this respect preaching on public questions 
of political or social significance is widely different from individualistic 
religious appeal. The object of the latter is to rouse a man’s conscience, 
imagination, and emotions so as to lead him to definite acts of faith and 
changes of character. For this, many methods are admissible which 
are illegitimate in handling social questions.” The lecture on “The 
Preacher as Priest” has a great deal that is valuable on the sacraments 
and the conduct of worship, bu. hardly anything on the pastoral functions 
of the preacher who here «*ercises the priestly ministry in a deeply 
profound and practical way. “Negative preaching, occupied mainly with 
threatening and invective, ‘4 far easier than the positive inculcation of 
virtue and faith. It requires less thinking. The evil is naturally in- 
teresting, and it is abundantly ready to one’s hand. It thrusts itself 
upon one’s notice and easily seizes one’s imagination. The good is seldom 
so evident, and perfect things are hidden, and must be sought and found. 
To make goodness fascinating and faith convincing involves a far higher 
exercise of intellect than is required for the pillorying and scourging of 
sensational crime and glaring error. It implies a mind strenuously 
exercised among good thoughts, until it has built of them the home 
in which it habitually dwells. Positive preaching is more difficult than 
negative, but ix the main it is infinitely morc effective.” This is the 
task of “the preacher as prophet,” and for it he must be qualified by 
experience, study, vision, and a deepening sense of the call to impart the 
message to others. “There are two sorts of preachers in our pulpits 
to-day. There is the prophet, who goes there to speak forth in God’s 
name a thing concerning which he dares not keep silent, and there is 
the poor clerical hack, who preaches because Sunday has come round 
again. It has been truly said that the ministry is the most honorable 
of professions and the most dishonorable of trades. It would be better 
to ‘be a cat and cry mew’ than to preach without being called.” We 
congratulate the Fifth Avenue Church that a prophetic voice is to be 
heard in its pulpit, and that the audience which listens to it will be 
found from the Ailantic to the Pacific. May Dr. Kelman’s ministry make 
for Anglo-American unity, for the peace of the world, and for the progress 
of the kingdom of God. 
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The Pilgrims and Their History. By Rotanp G. Usner, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 
x+310. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $2. 


The Mayflower Pilgrims. By EpmMuND Janes CARPENTER, Litt.D. 8vo, pp. 
255. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


The Heart of the Puritan. Selections from Letters and Journals. Edited 
by Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. xiii+281. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


THE Tercentenary Celebration next year of the coming of the Pilgrim 
Fathers will give us an opportunity to pass in review the notable advances 
made during three hundred years. We can fully appreciate the progress 
as we recall the conditions of the seventeenth century and the circum- 
stances which led these heroic spirits to undertake their voyage across 
the Atlantic for the sake of religious and political independence. Their 
task of colonization was the first great experiment in democracy. It 
was successful because it was determined by religious motive and carried 
out by men with godliness of character. The leader of this emigration, 
which was really an exodus, was not permitted to enter the promised land, 
but, like Moses of old, pastor John Robinson had the Pisgah vision which 
he transmitted to certain enthusiastic members of his congregation in 
Holland. “Will you be content,” he asked them, “to go down to your 
graves with your witness undelivered, and your bravest hopes unat- 
tempted? Or will you risk something, nay, everything, to translate your 
theories of Christian freedom into a veritable free society?” Writing to 
Sir Edwin Sands from Holland, Robinson said of his fellow-exiles for 
conscience’ sake: “It is not with us as with other men; whom small 
things can discourage, or small discontentments cause to wish themselves 
at home again.” The exploits of the elect company of one hundred and 
two passengers on the Mayflower have significance not on account of 
their sufferings and sacrifices, but because they showed “an unconquerable 
spirit dedicated to the service of an indestructible ideal.” A great deal of 
important information is brought together by Professor Usher in his 
volume, the result of extensive researches. While he does full justice to 
the religious idealism_of the Pilgrims, his book deals chiefly with the 
economic aspects of the movement. In a chapter on “The Great Achieve- 
ment” he writes: “The Pilgrims had convincingly demonstrated no less 
significant a proposition than the practicality of the colonization of the 
New World. They planted the first permanent, independent settlement 
in the New World in which the initiative lay with the emigrants, and 
not with capitalists or kings. They were the first organized body of 
people to leave the Old World in expectation of continuing the life of 
their organization in the New. They proved that a small body of men 
and women, without capital or resources, and without governmental sup- 
port, could maintain themselves in New England from the product of 
their own labor on the soil of the country without systematic assistance 
from England.” Dr. Usher makes a great deal of the fact that the Pil- 
grims had come to make homes in America, “with a definite determination 
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not to return, with a motive for residence more vital than commercial 
profit.” They were specially fortunate in their leaders. William Brad- 
ford, the governor, was a man of massive character, and his leadership 
in civil matters guided the pioneers not only in managing their own 
affairs but also in their relations with the Indian chiefs, and in offering 
resistance to reckless adventurers like Oldham and Lyford. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Miles Standish, the soldier of the colony. “The 
more one studies Pilgrim annals the larger he bulks, the greater his 
ability seems, and the more important his services. His high personal 
courage, his resourcefulness, his great physical endurance, his fiery tem- 
per, all made him the leader needed to complement the more peaceful 
and contemplative Bradford.” The other member of this triad was Wil- 
liam Brewster, the minister who held up high ideals of learning and piety. 
Greater progress, however, was made in the Massachusetts Bay and other 
New England colonies, largely owing to the fact that they were manned 
by a greater number of men of university training. Harvard College was 
founded in 1636, and by 1639 there were about seventy university gradu- 
ates in New England who had come over at various times as settlers. 
“Strong personalities, rare at Plymouth, soon became numerous in the 
Puritan colonies. . . . The loss of political independence by New Plymouth 
in 1691 was, after all, only the official recognition of a gradual absorption 
of the colony into Massachusetts Bay, which became clearer and clearer 
after the death of Brewster and Bradford.” The chapter on “The Dom- 
inant Note at Plymouth” considers the weakness and strength of the 
movement. It was an age of transition and the principle of toleration 
had not yet become crystallized. The intolerance of the Pilgrims has 
been unjustly exaggerated by those who viewed their actions in the light 
of modern developments. These men did not come to America to promul- 
gate the idea that anyone might think what he liked. “They came to 
escape the necessity of tolerating those who disagreed with them, in the 
hope that they might. be able to erect in America a temporal organization 
sufficiently strong to keep divergent minds at something better than arm’s 
length. Toleration was not then believed to be a virtue, and the conduct 
of Bradford at Plymouth is the exact counterpart of that of Winthrop at 
Boston, of Eaton and Davenport at New Haven, and of Oliver Cromwell 
in England. Toleration was then in the making, and these men were 
making it. To it none contributed more than the Pilgrims, but they 
themselves did not know it, and would have denied it with asperity and 
vehemence if they had been charged with it.” Another word of explana- 
tion from the chapter on “Social Life” is to the point: “The most difficult 
thing for us of the twentieth century to grasp about the Pilgrims is the 
literal domination of temporal life by the spiritual. Their history is 
much more nearly a study in the psychology of religion and its relation 
to the necessities of political and economic life than a political history 
in the ordinary sense of the word. We must become accustomed to look- 
ing through the temporal fact to the spiritual truth behind it, inherent 
in it. Of the many facts which must be spiritualized to be understood 
none is more essential than that minute regulation of daily life which 
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seems to us, as we read about it, so intolerable and incomprehensible.” 
The inquisitorial spirit in civil and ecclesiastical life too frequently 
encouraged tale-bearing, spying, and accusations. “The whole community 
seems to have derived a grim satisfaction from this investigating each 
other’s affairs and punishing each other’s peccadillos.”’ The negative 
character of Puritan theology was later modified by a more positive theol- 
ogy largely through the influence of the Bay Colony. The background 
for a study of these strange and even weird exhibitions is given in Pro- 
fessor Hanscom’s volume. His selections are from writings of the period 
from 1620 to 1758. They reveal the thoughts of these men and women 
of God concerning matrimony, education, trade, travel, holidays, churches, 
prophecies, witchcraft. The style is stilted, the standards of ethics are 
ascetic, the conceptions of religion are more in harmony with the Old 
Testament than with the New. We might regard some of their beliefs 
as akin to superstition, but let us never forget that these men and women 
were the salt of the church and of the world. If we excel them in knowl- 
edge, let us not come below them in devotion to the ideals and inspira- 
tions of high and holy living. Dr. Carpenter gives a popular account of 
these times. His volume is pleasant reading, and it is further enriched 
by many excellent illustrations. The last chapter, “The Plymouth of To- 
day,” makes a comparison between then and now: “It is an unmatched 
story we have told, a story of hardships and distress, of trials and tribu- 
lations of every sort; of unbounded, unflinching faith; of glorious tri- 
umph at the last. Some of the men and women of the Mayflower were 
spared to enter fully into the promised land; but even those of the might- 
iest faith could scarcely have pictured to themselves a great nation, yea, 
a world, in which their tenet of freedom of worship should be the chief 
corner stone.” 


Essays and Addresses in War Time. By the Right Hon. Viscount Bryce. 
8vo, pp. vii+208. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
cloth, $2. 


Our Common Conscience. Addresses delivered in America During the 
Great War. By Sir George Apam SmiTH. 8vo, pp. 256. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.50, net. 


THERE are many echoes but few voices, and so a large number of the 
war books will pass into deserved oblivion. These two volumes by Vis- 
count Bryce and Principal Smith will escape such a consignment because 
they expound the larger principles that should guide the nations in times 
of peace. Both writers warn us agaidst an inconclusive peace like that 
at Amiens, in 1802, and they squarely deal with factors that are essential 
in securing an enduring peace. In his essay “Concerning a Peace 
League” the Viscount deprecates the suggested method of the anarchists 
who would destroy war by destroying the state as the power which makes 
war. The Christian method, which he advocates, induces men “to restrain 
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their national patriotism or national selfishness so far as to recognize, 
over and above their duty to their own state, an allegiance to humanity 
at large. They are to respect the rights of others equally with their own, 
and to cultivate what has been called an International or a Supernational 
Mind. This remedy, if it succeeded, would be a complete remedy. But 
the spirit it enjoins has made little, if any, progress in recent years, and 
the most ardent optimists admit that no one can, as yet, foresee a time 
when it will prevail over the world.” The most serious difficulty in the 
way of such a consummation is the lack of leadership with large vision. 
The councillors and guides must be not only well informed concerning 
the historical traditions and aspirations of the nations of the world, they 
must also add impartiality to their knowledge, and, together with tact and 
good sense, have “that superiority to national prejudices and that repu- 
tation outside their own country which would give them a truly inter- 
national authority.” These qualifications are none too exacting when 
we think of “the deep-rooted unwillingness of every nation, and especially 
of a strong and proud nation, to submit any part of what it calls its 
rights to the decision of an external tribunal.” In the face of these and 
other gigantic difficulties, the temptation will be “to cut short an inter- 
minable labor by rough-and-ready methods and to clip the wings of the 
dove of peace. The frequent reiteration of the principles of right and 
rights in these addresses by Viscount Bryce makes it evident that here 
lies the crux of the world situation. Ralph Connor recently made a dis- 
tinction which deserves to be quoted in this connection: “Rights are 
things we think other men owe us; right is what we know we owe to 
other men and ourselves.” When the nations realize their responsibility 
in this spirit the era of fraternity and peace will dawn. The indications 
are that we are moving toward this promised land of universal blessed- 
ness, even though it may be that to us of this generation will be granted 
only the Pisgah vision. While it is true that greatness is not synonymous 
with bigness, and a worthy testimony is borne to the service rendered 
by the small nations of the world, like Greece, Palestine, Holland, Switzer- 
land, yet the initiative must be taken by the larger nations to enthrone 
“Public Right as the supreme Power in international affairs.” Let it be 
further remembered that “with good will, with an unselfish devotion to 
the highest and most permanent interests of humanity, nothing is impos- 
sible.” This implies that the “principle of nationality” should be incr 2as- 
ingly restrained and purified by the higher sentiments of an allegiance 
to mankind. These and other questions relating to human welfare In 
the widest and best sense are discussed by Viscount Bryce with the vision 
and grasp of a statesman. Would that there were more of his type among 
the nations in order that the peace of the world may be hastened. What 
is written in the first part of the volume relating to the causes of the war 
is now part of our common knowledge, but into these discussions are 
introduced questions pertaining to the principle and practice of war 
which command the close consideration of all students of history. To 
the vision of the statesman must be added the vision of the prophet, and 
this is found in the addresses of Principal Smith. If the future is to be 
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secure against aggressions of the kind which have brought such world- 
wide desolation, we must continue to cherish the moral aims of the 
Allied Nations and tue faith which sustained them under the tremendous 
sacrifices made. The prophetic strain in all of these addresses is worth 
studying in order that the pulpit might discharge its high function as 
the guide and leader of the peoples. The address to ministers on “Peace, 
False and True” is a discerning exposition in the light of history. The 
appeal to the universities has the unction of apostolic faith and zeal: 
“See that you cherish to the end the value of spiritual ideals, both for 
man and for natior, and without flinching face the full cost of your duty 
to such ideals, in life and in death, in ways that may show no heroism, 
but need no less virtue and toil. See that you practice that faithfulness 
in service and in sacrifice to which those heroes have risen. Accept 
discipline as patiently as they did. Accept discipline; that is the founda- 
tion of all heroism, of all really good service to our fellow men, and the 
first condition of a noble sacrifice. Be careful for details in the routine 
of your life, but be equally ready for life’s emergencies. Never grudge 
the call for extra work nor shrink from any danger that may spring upon 
your way to it. Ever keep back from uttering any selfish remonstrance 
at the inequalities of reward or fortune, sometimes as great in peace as 
they are startlingly so in time of war. If you thus train yourself, in the 
work of ordinary days and in answer to God’s more urgent calls, you 
shall be able to make the last resignation of life itself in humble hope 
and peace.” The address on “Some Religious Effects of the War” has 
the elements of prophetic insight and strength that make for courage and 
fidelity: “In the divine forgiveness there is. nothing more cleansing, 
nothing more uplifting, than the assurance that it brings that God trusts 
us once again, in spite of ourselves and of our past, with duty and service 
in his kingdom.” The call to repent sent out by the churches was not 
heeded largely because of ignorance of the meaning of repentance: “Re- 
pentance is of an infinite fertility in life. History testifies to its indis- 
pensableness in liberating the finest energies of our nature. Even Gibbon 
acknowledges the sincere and powerful impulse which the early church 
gave to human progress by awakening this primal ethical passion among 
men. Repentance is the womb of forces both moral and intellectual, as 
its New Testament name implies. Ii brings a clearer and a further 
vision; it disposes to sympathy and therefore leads to a juster knowledge 
of our fellow men; it cleanses the mind to an increase of the mind’s 
capacity and grip; and, while it enfranchises, at the same time it con- 
centrates the will under the grateful urgency of a heavy debt both to God 
and man.” A stirring sermon, appropriate in times of peace as of war, is 
on “Courage and Its Three Sources.” It closes with this appeal: “These, 
then, are the three secrets of courage—a just cause, a clean heart, and 
faith in God. We have yet another—the example of those, mostly your 
own contemporaries, who have preceded you in this warfare and have 
been brave to death itself. The innumerable host of them who have fallen 
have left their battle to you, unfinished, in sacred trust. See that trust, 
sealed with their blood, through to victory. Can anything base, selfish, 
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timid or compromising linger in your hearts, as you think of their faith, 
their love, and their full sacrifice? ~* 


“*Hark! the roar grows, . . . the thunders reawaken— 
We ask one thing, Lord, only one thing now: 
Hearts high as theirs, who went to death unshaken, 
Courage like theirs to make and keep their vow.’” 


The New Citizenship. The Christian Facing a New World Order. By 
A. T. Rosertson, D.D., Professor of Ne # Testament Interpretation, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. 157. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


ProressoR ROBERTSON is a most industrious worker, and all his writ- 
ings are very readable. There is a note of enthusiasm in his books, and 
this quality, combined with scholarly ability, gives them an excellence 
far above the average. This latest volume is the result of conferences 
held by him at a Y. M. C. A. army school for secretaries. The chapters 
consider a wide variety of practical problems in American life, and the 
spirit of the writer is impartial, fearless, and optimistic. He does not 
evade any difficulty, but goes straight at it without any beating about 
the bush. It is just this sort of informed outspokenness that the church 
needs. Groups of laymen who are studying modern questions can find 
no guide more stimulating and suggestive than Dr. Robertson. Preachers 
who read this volume will find much food to help them in the pulpit 
discussion of current topics, either as addresses or preludes to sermons. 
There are twelve chapters and they cover most of the difficulties of the 
day. Brotherhood, democracy, money, patriotism, woman, child life, 
cooperation, justice, order, lawlessness, the social order—these matters 
are uppermost in the minds of most people. Nothing is more needed 
than right thinking on these questions. This book is therefore a very 
timely production. Professor Robertson gives us not only his own 
mature judgment, but he also quotes extensively from other writers 
and thus furnishes a reliable consensus of opinion which is exceedingly 
helpful. “We have overthrown legal slavery and nominal slavery in this 
country. But our jails and penitentiaries often make slaves of our 
prisoners. The convict system and peonage are often virtual slavery. 
The white-slave traffic is a terrible fact, and we have done little to save 
American girls. We still allow factories and stores to make virtual slaves 
of young girls. Sweatshops still wear down the fingers and the souls 
of sewing women. We have not yet shaken loose the grip of gold on 
human life. This juggernaut still grinds into powder the lives of millions, 
while we charge it up to necessities of industry and commerce.” Equally 
outspoken is the chapter on “Woman the New Citizen.” After reviewing 
the remarkable services of women during the war he adds: “To be sure, 
the new opportunity for woman will bring her a corresponding responsi- 
bility. The new woman will have her freedom to be her real self in 
service for the race. She should not lose the grace and charm of the 
old life. Her problem is how to remain man’s queen while she competes 
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with him, to charm him while she outruns him in the race. The millen- 
nium will not be ushered in by giving women the ballot. Sut it will 
make possible a good deal of political house-cleaning that is very badly 
needed. It will put out of business a good many pot-house politicians who 
have settled affairs of state in back-stairs conference. It will confirm 
the new drift toward insisting on righteousness in all state affairs. It 
is an old word, this word righteousness, but it is coming into fashion 
again. The women will help to make it fashionable in our legislative 
halls and in our city councils.” It will set some of us thinking hard 
to be told, on the authority of the late Ambassador A. D. White, that 
“we lead the world with the exception, perhaps, of lower Italy and Sicily, 
in murders, and especially in unpunished murders.” We agree that “this 
is a severe indictment of our civilization.” Here is another fact from 
the chapter on “Order vs. Lawlessness”: “Homicides in our country are 
about eight times as frequent in proportion to population as in England. 
More people were murdered in our large cities before the war than in 
all Russia. Bad as the mountain feuds used to be, life is safer in the 
mountains than in our large cities. With some twenty-five hundred 
homicides a year we have about a hundred executions.” Then comes the 
optimistic word. “But the civic conscience is making itself felt wherever 
a determined body of citizens band themselves together to clean up the 
city and to keep it clean. The public conscience is sound whenever it is 
waked up. It has been asleep so long that it will not keep awake of 
itself. The daily press is more and more taking the side of law enforce- 
ment and good results are apparent in many of our cities. New laws 
against organized vice and crime show the vigor of the public when 
once aroused.” The call is heard on all hands for enlightened and cour- 
ageous leadership in civil life. It is easy to see that the church has a 
definite place in this leadership, not only in forming public opinion 
but also in carrying out the right measures of reform. The first chapter, 
on “The Leadership of Jesus,” sets the pace for genuine progress, and 
the last chapter, on “The New Social Order,” returns to this emphasis. 
Facts and applications abound in this volume and give its conclusions the 
character of authority. 


Little Books for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Texts for Students, 
Numbers 1-7. By Carouine N. J. Sxeere, D.Litt., H. J. Wurre, D.D., 
and J. P. Wuirney, B.D., D.C.L. Published by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. From ten to thirty cents apiece, net. 


Amonc the good works of the S. P. C. K. there is none more excel- 
lent than this last; the publication in handy paper-bound booklets, at 
low cost, of choice texts in Greek and Latin which all serious biblical 
students wish very much to possess and to have always at hand. The 
Germans have for decades done this thing, notably the Leipzig firm of 
Wilhelm Violet, and possibly it may be that we are indebted to them, 
through the war, for this benefit. These first numbers show the effect 
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of the war at least in this, that the paper of the last two is inferior 
in quality to that of the others; but apart from this the English pub- 
lishers have done their work in superior fashion. To think of possessing, 
in Number 1, for ten cents, all of the great passages of the non-Christian 
writers that show any knowledge of Christianity as existent before the 
end of the first century! These include five from Josephus, one each 
from Suetonius and Dio Cassius, and two from Tacitus. Number 2 leaps 
to that greatest of all medieval centuries, the thirteenth, and puts out 
fifteen choice selections, in 64 pages, including notes and glossary, from 
the greatest historical writer of that epoch, Matthew Paris. Number 3 
is from the same period and contains twenty-one passages, even more 
interesting because written in more popular style, from the versatile 
pen of the great Welsh ecclesiastic, Giraldus Cambrensis. Numbers 4 and 
5 are devoted to selections from the writings of Saint Patrick, the one 
in Latin and the othe: in English. Here one can get, for twenty cents, 
the original of Saint Patrick’s celebrated confession entire, dating from 
450 A. D., and the choicest thing of its kind since the Epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians. Number 6 should be sent for by every preacher 
who ever studied Latin. Here he has in a paper pamphlet, price thirty 
cents, over thirty passages from the Vulgate Bible, which he can slip 
into his pocket and commit to memory at odd moments, from “In prin- 
cipio creavit Deus czlum et terram” to “Gratia Domini nostri Jesu 
Christi cum omnibus. Amen.” Number 7 is the justly celebrated Epistle 
of Saint Clement of Rome to the Church at Corinth. This, like Josephus 
above, is written in Hellenistic Greek and, therefore, easily read by New 
Testament students, and is good for comparative study in Canonics. The 
prayer in Chapters 59 to 61 is worthy of Apostolic times. The text is 
that worked out by Bishop Lightfoot, who held that Clement was fourth 
Bishop of Rome and wrote this letter about 93 A. D., while the church 
both in the capital and provinces was suffering under the bitter perse- 
cution of Diocletian. It therefore is more than likely that John was 
in exile and writing on Patmos at this very time. 





A READING COURSE 


The Atonement: In the Light of History and the Modern Spirit. By the 
Rev. Davi SmitH, D.D. New York: Hodder and Stoughton. Price, 
$1.50 net. 


THE word of the Cross is the most timely message for our day, 
which has witnessed and experienced sacrifice in every walk of life. 
The church will be followed and its leadership accepted, only if it 
demonstrates the spirit of the cross as a reality in its midst. There is 
nothing that will give power to the church comparable with the preach- 
ing and the practice of the gospel of redemption. It is no common- 
place to state that this must be done in terms of the thought and life 
of our own times. The apostles declared this truth from the standpoint 
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of their own experience of salvation, recognizing at the same time that 
there were depths of grace which no plummet could ever fathom. This 
explains why the New Testament does not propound any exclusive 
theory of the atonement, although all its writers are unanimous in 
confessing their faith in the atoning Christ, and in acknowledging 
their unspeakable obligation to him. The theologians of the church 
have not always recognized this fact and their ex cathedra excommunica- 
tions of ope another are among the saddest episodes of church history. 
For instance, Bernard of Clairvaux, who wrote that beautiful hymn, 
“Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts,” condemned Abelard for his moral 
influence theory, characterizing him as “a man of perdition, windy and 
sneering,” and adding these vehement words: “Were it not more just 
that a mouth which talks such things should be beaten with cudgels 
than refuted with reasons?” Surely, abuse is not argument, and we 
can never get at the truth by violently dismissing those with whom 
we disagree. “St. Bernard’s error lay in identifying the truth with a 
theory which was only a feeble attempt to express it; and his attitude 
is a warning to believers in all ages, especially in times of transition 
when the intellectual order is changing and iarger thoughts are 
emerging.” These words by Professor Smith well express his own atti- 
tude in the excellent volume which is to claim our attention this month. 
He is well known as the author of The Days of His Flesh, in many 
respects the best life of Jesus Christ. The same clearness of exposition 
is seen in this discussion of the atonement. He deals with the several 
theories with frankness, showing a unique grasp of the circumstances 
under which they were first offered and enabling us to appreciate the 
particular aspect of truth emphasized by each one. The first chapter, 
“Atonement and Evolution,” explains the fact of the fall in the light of 
the evolutionary hypothesis. Note how the permanence of the incarnation 
is secured, how a distinction is drawn between a state of innocence and 
one of perfection, and how the Christian doctrine explains the presence 
of sin and its dislocation of life, concerning which science is silent. The 
chapter on “Historic Preparations” deals with the Messianic Hope and 
the Rite of Sacrifice. The rise and progress of the Hepe are traced 
through its expressions in the promise of salvation, in the emphasis on 
an ideal Prophet, later on an ideal King, then on the suffering Servant, 
As the coming of the Messiah was proclaimed by the prophets, so the 
service of sacrifice was discharged by the priests. The pagan idea of 
sacrifice was to appease the gods, while the Old-Testament idea was 
to have fellowship with God in a community of life made possible 
through sacrifice which reckoned with the twofold consciousness of 
divine holiness and human guilt. Study the five stages in the sinner’s 
progress toward God, suggested by the trespass, the burnt, the meal, 
the sin and the peace offerings of the Levitical ritual (p. 42ff.). In what 
sense are we to understand that there was a progressive unfolding of 
the truth of the atonement in the New Testament? (p. 53.) With rare 
discernment Dr. Smith passes in critical review the various theories of 
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the atonement which have held the thought and influenced the life of 
the church. The Ransom theory was prominent in an age when brigands 
were a menace and rebellion was rife and the practice of ransom was 
common among the nations. The Satisfaction theory reflected the spirit 
of chivalry of the Middle Ages. The Moral Influence theory is associated 
with the name of Abelard. The Forensic theory was formulated when 
the science of jurisprudence held a commanding place in an age that 
was further controlled by the idea of an absolute monarchy. Each one 
of these theories had serious limitations and defects which are well 
discussed in this volume and should be carefully studied. Unless they 
are understood it will not be possible to deal adequately with a con- 
structive presentation in harmony with the modern spirit. “The task 
of faith is not to galvanize the dead past but to welcome the new order 
and reinterpret the ancient truth and commend it to the modern mind.” 
And right weli is it done by this writer. The modern scientific spirit 
has given us a juster appreciation of the nature and use of the Scriptures 
as the records of revelation. It has also revolutionized our conceptions 
of the origin and constitution of the physical universe; by making clear 
the principle of the solidarity of the race and the law of heredity, it 
has also thrown light on the Pauline doctrine of imputation. In this 
new context and atmosphere, Dr. Smith interprets the Fatherhood of 
God and Sacrifice, using by way of illustration the parable of the 
prodigal son. “The incarnation is the revelation of our divine kinship 
and the realization of the essential oneness of God and humanity.” Since 
sonship is indissoluble man may be disinherited because of sin, but he 
cannot be defiliated. Notice how this important distinction is expounded. 
In Paul’s doctrine of adoption, disinherited scxs are reinstated in their 
birthright through the sacrifice of Christ in which God also participates. 
The sacrifice was as much that of the Father as it was the Son’s, and 
the heart of the gospel is in the truth that “God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself.” Here we have a vision of the suffering God 
far more profound than that given by H. G. Wells in his God the In- 
visible King, previously set forth by him in Mr. Brittling Sees It 
Through. It may surprise some readers to be told that the term “pro- 
pitiation” is a pagan idea suggested by ceremonial sacrifices to unethical 
gods, and that in this sense it is foreign to the thought of both the Old 
and the New Testaments. Read carefully this discussion and see the 
relation between reconciliation and forgiveness (p. 155ff.). What is 
meant by the idea that our Lord’s sacrifice was vicarious but not personal, 
and how does it overcome the difficulties of the Satisfaction and Forensic 
theories? (p. 179.) “There is one way, and only one way, of peace without 
reparation, and that is by the intervention of love—the lifting of the 
affair out of the domain of strict legality, and the discovery by the 
sinner that the wrong was done to one who loves him and who, instead 
of resenting the personal damage, has sorrowed for him that he should 
have been capable of it, and has no other desire than his redemption. 
That turns his heart. It shows him the blackness of his transgression, 
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and reveals it to him as not merely a violation of law but an outrage 
upon love. It delivers him from the grip of conscience, but at the same 
time it imposes on him a weightier obligation, a debt of gratitude which 
an eternity of devotion could not discharge.” The section on “Impu- 
tation and Heredity” reckons with the principle of human solidarity 
and deals with sin, not as a crime but as a disease. If we suffer from 
the entail of evil according to the law of heredity, we are saved by the 
entail of Christ’s righteousness. “There are two fountains and two 
streams, one poisoned and the other medicinal; and the hope of humanity, 
the promise of its final and full redemption, lies in this—that the stream 
of healing is mightier than the stream of death.” Another important 
distinction is this, that sinfulness is hereditary, but guilt is personal. 
“Man’s Offering to God” is the result of his own appropriation by faith 
of the Atoning Sacrifice for the sin of the world. “Christ has realized 
by his perfect obedience to the Father’s will the ideal life of humanity; 
and the moment our wills consent to all that he was and did, and 
our souls bow before him in reverence and penitence and desire, con- 
fessing our own failures and yielding ourselves to the grace of his Holy 
Spirit, that moment we are one with him, and his righteousness is 
imputed to us.” This, then, is the Word of Reconciliation, and it is 
most graciously suitable for modern preaching, meeting as it does in a 
wonderful way the distraught temper of our times. It, moreover, gives 
a deep sense of the reality, both of God and Christ; it offers encourage- 
ment to the exercise of faith; it lays a strong restraint on sin and 
provides an inspiring incentive to holiness. Let us rejoice in being called 
to preach such a triumphant gospel and consecrate ourselves to proclaim 
its virtues to the ends of the earth. 


Sipe READING 


The Cross in Christian Experience. By W. M. Clow (Hodder and 
Stoughton, $1.50). These sermons have the passion, rapture, and joy ex- 
perienced by the saints of every age who were reconciled to God through 
Christ. 

The Jesus of History. By T. R. Glover (Association Press, $1). 
Marked by clear insight, suggestive interpretation, lucid writing, and 
helps to a rediscovery of the central Figure of history. 

For information about books and subjects of interest to teachers, ad- 
dress this department, Reading Course, care of the MeEtTHopist REviEw, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Makers af Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Microscopes, Photographic Lenses. Balopticons, Binoculars, 
Magnifiers, Readers and Other. High-Grade Optical Products 


The Rev. Dr. Bacon Commends 
C.M.R.A. and its Management. 


Your check for sick benefits due for 
my recent sickness in Methodist Hos- 
pitalin hand. I thank you for your 
prompt payment and I am sure I ap- 

reciate the ‘es this sum brines me 
ust now. eve that the Church 
embers Roliel Asscciation is one of 
the best of similar forms of insurance 
and that it is wisely and saicly con- 
ducted and I know from many cases 
that its relief has been very timely. 
I know its president. He is an hon- 
man and of good business ability. 

C, BE. BACON 
D. 8. Indiarapolia Dist. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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00 a Benefit for Natural death—all 
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continued during life. 


Membership fee of $3.00 (or $5.00 for Double Policy). 
pays regular cost first three months. 


For application for Oo ad and full particulars 
address, giving date of bir 


Church Members Relief Association 
(Rev.) JOSEPH K. AKE, Pres., 
620 Occidental Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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